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ABSTRACT 

. In 1980, five institutions received contracts to 

implement a comprehensive demonstration program of educational equity 
in a local education agency. A 3-year implementation phase was . 
completed in September 1983. Th^ contractors and their five 
demolistrat i on sites, were: (1) the University of Tennessee, and the 
Reidsville (North Carolina) City School System; (2) the/" NETWORK , 
Inc.,. and Quincy ("Massachusetts) Public Schools; (3) Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, and the Lincoln County (Oregon) 
School System; (4) American Institutes for Research, and the Tucson 
(Arizona) Unified School District; and (5) the University of Miami, 
and the Broward County (Florida) School District. This report 
summarizes the accomplishments of all five demonstration projects in 
the 3 years of implementation. An introduction, (sec^tion I) describes 
the projects' common purpose as (1) the use of materials that 
contribute to an educational environment free of sex and ethnic bias; 
(2^ helping educators to integrate equity concepts into their 
instructional practices; (3) providing a setting where people- can 
observe equitable practices; (4) offering training td individuals 
interested in establishing equity programs in their own schools; and 
(5) collecting data for program evacuations. Project activities are 
then described in the remaining seven sections, which focus. . — ^ 
respectively on installing the demonsj:rations; faculty utilization of 
equity resources; developing faculty and administrator capabilities 
and improvement of Title IX compliance; establishing intern programs 
at the five sites; conducting parent and community outreach; 
evaluating the' projects in terms of elementary student, secondary ' 
student, and faculty outcomes; and the equity program's legacy for 
the futi^re. (GC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report sunanarlzes the accomplishments of five pro-jects whose pur- 
pose is to demonstrate the use of educational equity p^tlce^ and respurces. 
These projects, operating In five local education agencies throughout the 
United States, were funded under the Women's Educational Equity Act.* It 
was authorized In 1974 as part of the Special Projects Act of the Education 
Amendments of 1974, PL 93-380 and reauthorized in the 1978 (Title IX, Part C 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) Educatl/)n Amendments. The 
•Act states that: "* 

Sec. 931(b)(1) The Congress finds and declares that edu- 
cational programs in the United Statfes, as presently conduc- 
ted, are frequently inequitable' as such programs relate to 
women and frequently limit the full participation of all . 
individuals in American society. 

Sec. 931(b)(2) It is the purpose of this pdrt to provide 
educational equity for women in the United States and to , 
provide financial assistance to enable educational agencies ' . 

^ and institutions to meet the requirements df Title IX of tTie 
Education Anendments bf 1972. 

The demonstration projects represented a logical step in the develop- 
ment plan of the Women's Educational Equity Act Program. From 1976 through 
1979, the WEEA Program awarded grants and contracts for the development of 
resources useful for educational personnel in local education agencies. 
Although the development activities continued, WEEA expanded its program by 
supporting the establishment of school-based demonstration' pro jectp. These 
projects were to showcase the Implementation of available resources and stra- 
tegies designed to promote educational equity.' In addition, school districts 
participating in the demonstrations would host visitors from inside and out- 
side the demonstration site to ob^rve the implementation activities. Non- 
project participants could learn about the process through an intern training 
pcogram aimed at establishing similar practices in other school districts. 

Five institutions recei\^ed contracts In 1980 to fmplement a comprehen-; 
/slve program of educational equity in a local education agency. Each deroon- 
stratloi^ project was designed to: 

• u^e materials that contribute to an educational envlroiAjent 

free of sex and ethnic bias; 

^ • ' 

' • assist educators at all levels to integrate" equity concepts 

in their instructional practices; 

* . 

*The projects received awards in 1979 to conduct needs assessments that 
resulted in the design of a three-year implementation phase (1980-1983). 
The«» third and final Implementation year ended 30 September 198J. ^ 
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• provide a setting where people can observe equitable practices; 

t 

• offer training to individuals interested in establishing equity 
programs in their^wn schools; and 

• collect qualitative and quantitative data as bases for judging the 
. ^ extent t^which the program achieves its aims* 

The five contractors and the sites of the demonstration projects were: 



Contracting Agency 



The University of Tennessee 
Bureau of Educational Research 

& Services 
212 Claxton Education Building 
Knoxville, TN 37916 



Demonstyatlon Site ' 
PROJECT NEED 

Rfild^vllle City School System ^ 
920 Johnson Street 
Reldsville, NC 27320 



Ehr. Donna Young 
Projecft Director 



Ms. Marilyn Pergerson 
Change Facilitator 



PROJECT INTERACTION 



The NETWORK, idc : « 
■290 Soutii Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 

Ms. Leslie Hergert 
Project Director 



Qulncy Public Schools 
70 Codding ton Street 
Qulncy, MA 02169 

Ms.' Alicia Coletti 
Site Coordinator 



Northwest R&glonal Educational 
Laboratory ' t 

300 S.W. 6th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 ^ 

$ Ms. Barbara Hutchison ' 
Prdjeet Director 



PROJECT E(^ITY 

Lincoln County School System 
P.O. Box 1110 
Newport, OR 97365 



Ms. Joy Wallace 
Field Coordinator 



American Institutes for Research 
P. 0. Box 1113 
Palo Alto, CA 94302 



PROJECT FOCUS 

Tucson Unified School District 
1010 10th Street 
Tucson, AZ 85710- 



Dr, Jane Schubert 
Praj6\:t Director 



Ms. 'Marilyn Peart e, ^ 
Primary School NSite Coordinator 

Ms. Carol Thomas, 

Secondary School Site Coordina- 
tor 

Career Guidance Project 



THE NATIONAL SEX EQUITY 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 



The University of Miami 
School of Education & Allied 

Professions 
P. 0. Box 248065 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 

Ms. K4thleen Shea 
Project Director 



Broward County School District 
3600 S.W, College Avenue 
Ft. Uuderdale, FL 33313 



Ms. Joan Hinden 
Project Coordinator 



While the objectives were common to all the demonstration projects, the 
contractor^and the local education agencies designed activities tailored to 
each site. Each contractor also assumed responsibility for one additional 
task designed to benefit all five sites. The University of Tennessee pro- 
duced a brochure describing the rationale for the projects and briefly pro- 
filing each site. The NETWORK developed a slide-tape presentation that por- 
trayed site-specific program events. The Northwest Regional Educati9nal 
Laboratory conducted an orientation conference for directors and staffs from 
each sltft in October 1980. The University of Miami is assembling three vol- 
umes of lesson plans, K-12, in all disciplines. This consolidated report, 
one of three five^slte reports prepared by the American Institutes for 
Research, represents its task of coordinating evaluation activities. 
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INSTALLING THE DEMONSTRATIONS ^ 



The demonstration projects fdnslst of organized groups of activities 
designed to bring about educational equity £pr all students. The specific , 
activities characterizing each project are chosen because the planners 
believe that successful pursuit of these activities will lead to the anti- 
cipated outcomes. 'The sequenc? of events comprising the national demonstra- 
tion projects can be modeled to show the complexity of the projects as simply 
^S' possible. ^The model shown In Figure 1 on the following page represents 
the conceptual foundation upon Which each site's demonstration is based. 
Comprehensive models that make explicit all of the linkages f or^. each demon- 
stration are far more complex and closely resemble a wiring diagram. The 
purpose of this report Is to "sketch a landscape" oi the five demonstration 
projects. This landscape should provide lufficient detail to inform persons 
interested in the form and substance of implementing equitable ideas and 
practices 1^1 an 'ongoing e4ucatlonal program. At the same time, the sketch 
should not be so detailed that it. smothers this interest with elaborate 
descriptions of each feature of the landscape. 

With the conceptual model as a backdrop, we now Introduce each of the 
five demonstrations of educational equity. These profiles establish the 
framework within which each project operates and describe the giteneral imple- 
mentation approach that go^^erned project activities in the final year. 

The five sites represent diversicy in size, geographic area, ethnicity, 
and growth rate. Some of ^hla diversity is captured in Table 1 below. 



Table 1 
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There are also differences 'in population density^ Lincoln County is 
largely rural— the largest town having a population of about 7,500; Reids-- 
ville is a small town in a predominantly rural area; Quincy is an old, small 
city irf the Boston SMSA; Tucson and Broward County provide examples of the 
"new" and rapidly growing sunbelt cities. 

The project design reflects close collaboration between the. contracting 
agency and the demonstration sCliool district, a policy maintained through 
on-site project personnel. 



Table 2 identifies the structure*. 



Table 2 

SHe Administration and Staffing 



Contractor Site 



School Site 



Reldsville 



Project Director 



Change Facilitator 
Project Manager 



Lincoln County 
Quincy ; 



Tucson* 



Broward County** 



Project Director 
Evaluator *' 

Project Director 
Evaluator 

Prograin Specialists; (2) 

Pr o j ec t^Di r ec to r 
Research Associate 



Project Director 



Field Coordinator 
Assistant Equity Specialist 

Site Coordinator 



Elementary Sex Equity Specialist 
Secondary Sex Equity Specialist 
Project Associate 

Project Coordinator 
Materials Resource^ Specialist 
Visitation Coordinator ^ 
Evaluator 



*The American Institutes for Research awarded a subcontract ' to the Career Guidance- 
Project in Tucson which employs the site staf f • 
**Th^ University of Miami awarded a sufac6ntract to Robert Stake who leads an evalu- 
ation team biased at tjhe Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation 
at the University^ of Illinois. 



A. COMPLEMENTARY EQUITY PARTICIPATION 

Prior' experience with other equity activities or materials facilitated^ 
the willingness and involvement of district personnel in the demon stratiori 
projects The American Iftstitutes for Research selected the Career Guidance 
Project and the Tucson tJnlfled School Blstrlct as collaborators because of a 
prior working celationship between AIR and CGP, and between CGP and TUSD. 
The latter lialr had worked together since 1977 to promote sex equity through 
workshops, inservlce seminars for vcStatlonal educatbrs, and contact with 
other faculty and administrators. Many educators ih the district partici- 
pated in these earlier activities, and were aw'are of the Importance of edu- 
cational equity. In Broward County, the University of Miami continued a % 
collaborative arrangement with the-NOVA Research and Development Center. 
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Beginning in 1977, NOVa had participated in a Title IX Sex Equity Project 
sponsored by^ the Southeast Sex Desegregation -Center which permitted many 
educators to. become acquainted with educational equity. In Lincoln County, 
the school district conducted workshops .forf acuity anfl staff in order to 
m«et the Oregon antl-^lscrimination regdlre^feflfta^ Bo^th Reidsville and 
Quiney had partidipated In other* In^icwtlve educational programs. All ' 
projects except Tuc'a«n were affiliated with Institutions which also operated 
Title IV 'Sex Desegregation Assistance Centers. 

3. STYLISTIC APPROACHES . ^ 

Table 3 displays the available data on faculty and student VopulSationa 
in each participating schoo:^ during Year 31. ItT tbe final year of implemen- 
tation some changes were. made in the number of schools represented in the 
demons tratlons» These included^ 




• All eight schools In Reidsville participated in Project 

NEED during year three. In year two only, four of the eight 
^ participated^ 

Quincy two new schools were added and two dropped out. 

Tucson, one school dropped ^ut as a demonstration tflte 
and teachers in t^n new schools Joined the project (due 
primarily to FOCUS faulty* transfers to new schools). 

m No changes occurred in Lincoln or Broward Counties* 

Within many of these schools Is a smaller groip of educators whose project^ 
involvement is visibly higher than others, and are Viewed as the **^c6re^'4f'^" 
the project. The composition and function of these smaller groups differ by 
site; such groups are somehow distinguished from their colleagues — through 
payment for their participation and/or through high level involvement in the 
project. In the following paragraphs, we describe each alters approach 
toward implementing educational equity and the emergence or creation of a 
"cote"* group. 

Faculty from all schools in Reidsville participated In one or more NEED 
events. Of the eight district schools, the four with* the highest concen- 
tration of core and patticlpitlng faculty served as- model project schools. 
Schools were asked to join pe project following the system-nrtde needs 
assessment which applied an ln^ex of equity interest among the schools. 
Core teachers agreed to: u^e WEEA and other equity materials; permit vis- 
itors to observe their elassrooms; allow a class to be videotaped for the 
evaluation ^component and/or for demonstration purposes; and participate in a 
minimum of two quarters of equity »taff devtf$s^pii»3nt. Participating, non^core 
teachers agreed to use equity materials and participate in a mlnlntum of one 
quarter ot equity staff development. During the second year, each district 
school was represented on a 10 metmber adviscrry panel which contributed to 
project planning and coordination. 



Table 3 

Faciutty and Student Populations at Demotratratfon Sites 
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In Lincoln County , five of the county schools served as denS^nstratlon 
schools. ' They were selected on the basis of their strong, favorable atti- 
tudes toward equity as determined by the needs assessmetit and building 
adfcinistrator support. Steering Conmittees, composed, of approximately six 
members from each school set the'^eqyity goals for the year and designed 
buil'ding activities to meet those goals. Committee members constituted the 
"core" faculty." ttodel demonstration schools receive equity resource mate- 
rials and inservice training. Individual teachers choose the extent to 
which they participated in the equity program at each of the five demonstra- 
tion schools. Teachers from non-site schools received the opportuhity to 
participate" in project activities such as training workshops; many also 
observed demonstratioa lessons presented by the project staff. 

Project Inter-Action in Quincy primarily served seven Impact Schools. 
Each Impact School formed an action team composed of* administrators, teach- 
ers, counselors, parents, and soMtiaes <«tuden<s to plan equity activities 
• for the school year. These action teamS^ (4-6 members) met four to eight 
times per year and implemented an equity tl»me of their choice. Typically, 
a school-wide event based on the theme was held. Action teams enlisted the 
support of both teachers and students to use equity resources and to parti- 
cipate In these events. The project provided these resources; two methods 
stimulated teacher interest in their use. ^One was to exhibit the materials 
so that interested colleagues could meet with faculty users to discuss stra- 
tegies appropriate for grade level and subject. The second was a resource 
packet containing excerpts from equity materials, keyed to the school-wide 
events, that was distributed to faculty for classroom use. District-wide 
workshops and training sessions offered opportunities for more educators and 
students to learn about equity; some of these were conducted jointly with 
other WEEA-funded projects. "Core- implementors in Quincy are those educa- 
tors who utilize the resources they receive and Infuse equitable instruc- 
tional pr^tlces into their classes. 

In Tucson , "core faculty" received more staff development, resources, 
and technical assistance than other educators: these FOCUS faculty also 
conducted Inservice and outreach activities for approximately 300 TUSD and 
572 University of Arizona educators. During Year 3, TUSD faculty partici- 
pated in the project in one of four ways: as a FOCUS faculty member of the 
Task Force which engaged in training and outreach of ediwational equity 
within the district; as an intern; as a trainee in a session offered by a 
Sex Equity Specialist or one of the Task Force members, or as a FOCUS f ac- ^ 
ulty oemlJer who chose not to join the Task Force, but concentrate on incor- 
porating educational equity at tfhe classroom or building level. A total of 
51 educators in TUSD became Involved in FOCUS Task Force effort, represent- 
ing 23 schools. This includes FOCUS faculty who transferred to new schools 
at the beginning of this year, and wished to maintain their affiliation with 
the program. The Task Force consisted of 13 members who chaired faculty 
subcoamiittees. Each sUbcoamdttee planned a training activity designed to 
promote educational equity and assembled a product that would enhance the 
activity. 

In the Broward County School System, the National Sex Equity Demonstra- 
tion Project continued working with 13 demonstration schools. Each demon- 
stration school bad a Sex Equity Coordinator who proB»ted use of Equity 
materials, organized and/or conducted training activities at the building 
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levels and served as liasons between the Project and the school^. In addi* 
tion, each coordinator spent lo excess of -.50 hours per year with staff In . 
varloiis types of training Activities. In return for their efforts, these 
coordinators received a small teacher Supplement. I>uring year three, Project 
efforts were directed toward two primary tasks: 1) implementation of the , 
Intern Program, and 2) completion of three volumes of equlXy-based lesson 
plans ({eve loped by Brovard> County tochers. Several meetings w6re also 
called to develop an ^enda for instT^fetfTlonallzlng project activities afte> 
the termination of federal funding. All of this was done in addition to the 
Project's regular program^ of workshops ^ training, and outreach activities. 

I 

The following sections of this report consolidate the major activities ^ 
and events at each of the five demonstration projects. The overall approach * 
in^resenting the voluminous amount of '^information that represents projecF 
events is to organize data according to the major tasks common to each proj- 
ect. The numbers cited with each chapter heading, refer tQ appropriate boxes ^ 
on the conceptual nft>del* Each discussion contains a global summary of task 
activities and a table displaying project-specific events. Illustrated 
examples of activities or unique aspects of a particular site are high- 
lighted. Readers Interested In more details about the programmatic thrusts 
should contact project personp^l or feview the technical and evaluation 
reports prepared annually by each project. In addition to this volume, ' 
another five-site document summarizes the three-year demoAstratlrfbn experi- 
ence. This collective final report features project indicators of institu- 
tionalization at each site and comments on our experience within the frame- 
work of the published literature on institutionalization fif educational 
innovations. 
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UTILIZING EQUITY RESOURCES 

(box 7) 



4 I 



^ The introduction of new educ'atloiMl resources Ijto an existing program 
Is *a complex and often delicate matter. It can be particularly delicate 
when the ideas presented In the resources suggest changes In practices that* 
educators view as "standard operating procedures.** We believe that aoat 
teachers do not Intentionally select resources that are biased. Opportunl-- 
ties for selecting gender-fair resources are often limited; and In some 
cases» teachers have minimal representation In choosing classroom materials. 
But times are changing. The resources prodnced by WEEA pl^s other equity 
material^ offer choices* The projects assisted educators in learning how to 
select and use these tools: procedures In the third year Vere not substan^ 
tively altered from earlier Implementation years. i 

The demonstration projects continued to Infuse •equity resources into 
existipg educational programs. But faculty members were not asked simply to 
discard the old and bring In the new. Rather» high levels of teacher | 
Involvement characterized the selection and use of equity materials at all 
sites. Potential users reviewed resources and made selections based on the 
quality of a product and V.t8 'appropriateness for teachers* instructional 
plans • ^ 

Review procedures varied by site» but formal reviews of available WEEAP 
and other equity resources occurred prior to clas^oom ImplaDentatlf&n. Some 
project staffs conducted pral'lmlnary reviews » then made recommendations to 
faculty. Others asked facuTty-members- to^revlew' Ttte lldterlBls systematically 
and record their reactions on a review form. The most, active review proce- 
dures took place In the design phase and during the first year of the Imple- 
mentation phase. The process continues as new resources become available, 
but the Initial selections charted the course for (flassroom Implementations. 



A. FACULTY REACTIONS TO THE RESOURCES 

Materials spanned a wide 'range of Judged quality and perceived usability 
in the local setting. Each of the five suites Independently reached similar 
conclusions about the value of Individual resources .for classroom implement 
ta^tlon. The conclusions reported last year still hold: 

• plenty of resources were availablei and except for audio- 
visual materials, were relatively inexpensive; 

• the extent to which resources were ready to use** was highly 
variable; / 

^ • the few available self-*contalned curriculum "packages'* ware 
seldom adopted by teachers; the tendency was for teachers' to 
pick those items or portions that fitted into an existing 
curriculum plan; f 
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a/resourcea containing, lesions or activities with stated stu- 
dent- objectives and well-organized plans>«ere very popular 
because they minlmlzfed teacher preparation; and 

m fewer resources were available for early childhood classrooms 
•jp* than *for upper primary and secondary students. } ^ . , 

« 

From the hundreds of pieces (products t^y consist of multiple pieces) 
examined by faculty at the demonstration sites, they selected those resburces 
deemed most useful. The products selected by each site are shown on, Table 4 
at the end* of this chapter,' updated to reflect the choices made in the final 
implemerttation year. . Table 4a lists the 25 resources that were used for' the 
first time during y«ar thre^. ' • " ^ 

y . ' ^ , . 

B. IMPLDIENTATION OF THE RESOURCES ■ ' t 

Once faculty reviewed and selected gender-fair and gender-affirmativi 
materials, arid learned where and how to obtain them, how did they use the 
materla/s? The following attempts to convey a sense of the implementation 
process by presenting^ illustrations 4f. faculty approaches to infusing' these 
new materl^ls:^ again, the process remains constant in the third year. 

Three g'^neral levels of use are; (1) adopting lessons or activities J 
"as is"; (2) expanding or developing an idea found in a resource; and (3) 
"going beyond" the resource by developing one's own ideas and/or by altering 
a traditional practice or procedure. 

The first level, using an activity planned by Someone else, is straight- 
forward. ■ It requires little adaptation; the teacher directly incorporates 
the activity into a lesson previously written. Teachers may use the material 
as an adjunct or a special event. Activities in this category include: 

ii nonsexist classroom organization (lineups, play groups); 

m discussion of words that link gender to occupations (e«g« 
•"policeman," "fireman, " "housewife") and presentation of 
alternative generic forms;. ami 

• identifying responsibility for household chores and how the 
traditional division of labor might be altered • 

The second way of using resources typically involves expanding an idea 
or developing a spinoff activity. Sometimes a change was required because 
of special classes such as adaptive education or gifted Mid talented. It is 
also coimnon to find teachers of one grade lewl modifying an idea for use at 
another grade* level. 

• Youngsters vho st\idied*Che middle ages also discussed Joan 
of Arc, even though she was not included in the text. 
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• A dlBCusslon in a pFimaty class on whether or not objects cbuld be 
labeled as girls' dr boys* led Into an activity^ using, the color- 
wheel wherein students named their favorite color. The associations 

% of certain dolors were then explore. 

The third level of implementation reveals creativity and initiative by 
users'; it perhaps most clearly indicates progress toward infusion. At this 
level, there is less dependency on others' suggestions and more development 
of original plans. Mov^ent and actions autwiatic^lly begin to reflect an 
integration of equity coiKiepts. ^ 

• Instituting practices ^uch as lining ui^-students by sex 
alerts a teacher to other gender-based grouping patterps and 
the teacher .bfegins to'mix the sexes, e.g. during class 
chores, in play groups, or at lunch tables. y 

m Students in a media class are encouraged. - to identify sexist 
remarks by other students or the teacher. The remarks are 
then recorded and placed in a special box at the front of 
the class for the teacher to use In Initiating discussions. ^ 
This exercise provides a constant reminder of how pervasive 
sexism is. ^ 

m A teacher makes certain chaC'seatences in a spelling test do 
not contain biased phrases, or statements. 

• Social studies faculty incorporate equity concepts into a 
state's K-5 comRetency requirements. 



• Teachers review story Iwoks and design equity activities 
based on a situation or ^n episode in the story. < 

We hav^ tried to facilitate infusion ^f equity resburces in the dis- 
tricts and schools by providing inventories of resources to each participat- 
ing school, assisting faculty to plan special activities and learn how to 
Incorporate equity into the ongoing educational program, and creating oppor- 
tunities for educators to jhare what they have learned with their colleagues. 

During year three, the following activities related to the implementa- 
tion of resources are particularly noteworthy. 

• The Lincoln County demonstration project cooperated^ in the 
production of a 15-minute videotape entitled "Equal Time: 
Illustrating Equity in the Classroom" (K-6). Teachers and 
studenta from the. district participated in the taping. 
"Equal Time" explores how equity can be incorporated into 
classroom practices in such' areas as language arts, physical 
education, math and social studies. 

• The Lincoln Coimty ' School District demonstration project 
published Selected Lesson Flans for Elementary Teachers as 
part of anifeffort to collect and disseminate effective equity 
lesson plAQs developed by school district teecbe». Over 30 

t 
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lesion pla^ lo the subject areas of career education, math/ 
science, language arts and social studies are^lnclufied. 
These equity lessons "were demonstrated by the project staff 
on 60 separate occasions to a total of 3,884 students. 

• During the third year, 15 out of 18 Schools in Lincoln 
County developed at least one building^ equity goal for 
1982-83. The project' provided each school with $100.00 
for the purchase of equity materials to further their 
building's goal* 

A- 

m During year three FOCUS Continued to distribute the teacher 
develoi^d lesson plana, produced during years one and two of 
the Implementation: 

' Equity Activities Year 1 - Elementary kxxA Secondary 
Level (100 lessons) 

Equity Activities Year 5 - Elementary Level (50 
lessons) 

Equity Activities Year 2 - Secondary Level (50 . 
lessons) 
^ 4 

The lessons covered all subject areas. Copies of these docun»nts were dis- 
seminated to all FOCUS teachers: the v&lume describing the activities for 
year two was also disseminated to interns. 



FOCDS*dl¥cr'^blUhea tfpproxllMtely'50t)-c^^ of a product 
written by three FOCUS kindergarten teachers entitled 
Equity-Based Activities for Early Childhood Education . 
Copies were disseminated to all teachers > Internet and 
educators at other demonstration sites. 

First FOCUS; Equity was authored by three FOCUS faculty 
mentioned above. 1»000 copies were printed and distributed 
to educators throughout TUSD» at other demonstration si tea ^ 
and national conferences. The book describes how to intro- 
duce equity into the early childhood classroom in an effec- 
tive and natural fashion. Liberally illustrated with artwork 
prepared by students and photographs of equitable classrooms » 
the book draws upon the authors* experience in FOCUS. 

FOCUS develoi^d two additional resources worth mentioning: 

A high school counselor developed a presentation on 
FOCUS, to suppj-ement the slide/tape on the five 
natioftal demonstration sites. The show has been, 
and will continue to be, used to introduce "equity" 
to locfal and visltii^ educators* 

A second high school counselor produced a program to 
orient incoming fresltten to the department is bxA' 
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course offerings available flt the jBchool. The pre- 
seotatlon iticludes pictures of males and females 
participating in all clasees, iMntions specific 
occupations for vhich various courses help students to 
prepare^ and urges. females to take math and science 
courses. « 

The preceding list is by no means inclusive: these are merely examples of 
developing and distributing resources. 
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1 Tabte 4 ' 

Tsacher-Soleeted inv^ory of Most Widely Used Resources 

(Year 3) . 

» \ 



/ ^ 

• * 

• 

Resource Title^ 


> 

to 

•H 

> pei 


Llncolfi County 


Qulncy 


Tucson 


•0 

M 
Of 

» 

0 

M 


A r T T V F ' ^ 




X 


X 


X 


Y 










X 




Anr^ A1n*f T A Wnntan? ffilmstrlo^ 

% 










X 


# 








X 


X 


« 




X 








Asfi^r!:! v&ness TraJ.ni.n2 for Youns WoiQGn 








X 




f 

Be WhAt You Want to Be ' 






X 






Rf>At'lnff the Minnfan&iTs 








X 


1 


Rerotnlnff Sex Fair fTredvffr in/East town/ Profiratai 


X 


X 


X 


X 


. X 


ArvT^ri Ff 




X 


X 


X 


X 






X 






X 


nflr<»fir Fducatlon Activities for Subiect Area Teachers 

* 






X 


X 


X 






r 




X 




Changing' Words in a Changing World 


X ^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Choices A & B: Learning About Sex Roles t 


X 




X 




IL 


Competence in Our Society 










X 


Competence Is for) Everyone/ * 




X 


X 




X 


Conne^ctions 


X 


•X 


X 


X 


X 


Cooperative Sports and Gan^s 






X 






Deborah Sampson: Woman of the American Revolution 


X 








X 


Different People 










X 



(continued) 
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, * Table 4 

V Ccontlmied} 


dsville 


>In Count 


>> r 




CO 

2 • 




u 


CI 




Resource Title 


•i-l 

S 


•ri 




u 
H 


w 
M 
03 


1 ^ ^ ' 

Eliminating Sex Bias in Education 








Y 


X 


EQUALS 

• • 


X 


X 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




Equal Play (Newsletter)/ ^ 








Y 

A 




Equal Their Chances , . 


X 






X 


X 


Equity Activities (FOCUS) 


X 


X 




Y 
A 


p 


Equity-Based Activities for Early Cnildnood i^aucation 








Y 




Equity in Physical Educatioli 

Expanding Your Horizons in Science and Matn 




X 




Y 

A 


X 




X 




Y 


X 


The Fable of Hf and She (film) 


X 




Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 

A 


Facing the F^tuVe (CCSO) 


X 


• 




Y 




Fair Play: A Bibliography of Non- Stereo typed Materials 


X 




Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 

A 


Fantous Women jof America 


X 






V 
A 


Y 
A 


The' Female Experience: An American Documentary 








' X 

A 


X 


Facus on the Future \ 




X 


V 

A 


V 
A 


X 


Free to Be You and Me (Kit» book, record, iiimscrxps; 


X 




X 


X 

*• 




Freedom City 






X 




X 


Freedom for Individual Develdp^jen^^ 




X 


X 


X 


X 

■ \ 


Freestyle 






X 

A 


Y 
A 


Game of Life (board ^game) 








X 


X 


High School Feminist -Studies 










X 


• 

Home Economics Unlimited 


X 








X 


How High the Sky? How Far the Moon? 




X 


Y 
A 


X 


X 


Hurrah for Captain Jane 


t 




X 






Hypatia's Sisters 


X 




X 






I Can Be What I Want to Be 


X 










The I Hate Mathematics Book 


X 




X 






In Search of Our Past 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


In the Minority 

> 










X 


Integrating Cultural Diversicy mro won— dbx AXiistsu 
Curriculum 








X 




Job Options for WoMn in the 80' s 
^ Judge Me, Not My Shell (videocasette) 






1 


X 

i 


3^ 
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Table 4 

' (contbHied)' 

• 

* Resource Title 


0 


Reidsville 


Lincoln County 


Quincy 


c 

0 


Broward 


•r * 

Killing Us Softly 








X 


X 


X 


Liberty 8 Women 


1 






X 






The Magic Hat 




X 










Male and Female 












X 


Many Thousand Words — Work Pictures 


I 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X , 


A Man^s Place (film) 










X 


X 


Maximizing Young Children's Potential 






1 




X 


X 


New Pioneers 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Occupational Simulation Packets 




• 






X 




Oliver Button 




X 








X 


Options 




X 


X 




X 


X 


Pebple and Places, U,S,A. 




X 

iTV 




X 


X 


X 


Eteople Working 




X 




X 




X 


Physical Educators for Equity 






X 




X 


X 


/Project Awarehess Materials 






X 






X 


7 Project Choice Materials 






X 




X 


X 


Project Equality Materials 




X 


X 


X 


X 




Project on Sex Stereo ty^ng in Education Materials 




X 




X 


X 


Promoting Educational Equity Through School 


Libraries 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Remarkable Ait^rican Women - 




X 










Science, Sex, and Society 






X 




V 


X 


Sex Equity Handbook for Schools 


* 


X 






XT 

X 


X 


Sexism and Media (films trip) 








X 


X 




Shaping Teacher's Expectations for Minority 


Girls 








. X 




Sourcebook for Sex Equality, Inservice Training 






X 






Sources of Strength 










X 


X 


S.T.E.R.E^O. 










X 


X 


Strategies for Equality (various volumes) 








X 






Sylvia, Fran and Joey (film) 












X 


, TABS Posters 

t 


i 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Tabto 4 ^ 
(contKHied) ^ 

Resource Title 


Reldsvllle 


Lincoln County 


Qulncy 


a 

0 
01 


t 

u 












f 


TABS Quarterly 


X 

t 


X 


X 


X 


X 


^The Tap Dance Kid (film) 


X 






X ' 


. X 


Tatterhood and ^ther Tales (book and tape) 


X 








X 


* Teacher-Developed Materials 


X 






X 




Teacher Skill Guide for Combating Sexism 


X 


X 




X 




They Chose Greatness ^ 






X 


X ' 


X ' 


Thinking and Doing 




X 




X* 


X 


Today's Changing Roles 




X 




X 


X 


Together We Can 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Toward Equality 




• 




X 


X 


Trabajamos 








X 


X* 


A Train for Jane 


X 




X 




X 


Try It You^'Il^iJJce It - 












Undoing Sex Stereotypes 


X 




X 






The Whole Person Book 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


William's Doll 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V 

A 


Winning Justice for All 


X 

4 




X 


X 


X 


Women at Wtork (filmstrip) 








X 


X 


Woinen in American History: A Series 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Women d.n Literature 


X 










Women in Science (audiocasette/slides) 










X 


Women of Achievement (poster set) 








) 


X 


Women Scientists Today (audiocasette) 










X 


Women '.s Work America | 


X 








X 


Yellow, Blue and Red Book 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Yes, Baby, She's My SirT 










X 


1 
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Table 4a 
Nev Resources Used in Year 3 

Resource Title 

: jr 

An^rlca^s Womea of Color 

BIAS: Building Instlruction Around Sex Equity 
The Black Female Experience in America 
Conets 

Fannie Lou Hamer (Film) 
Great Women Biographical Card Game 
Growing Up Equal w % 

Herstory \ ^ 

Mathco 

Math for Girls and Other ^obleiq Solvers 

^Multicultural Teaching 

National Women History Wee'k 
Projep^t Less or Plan Sets 

Prejudice Bopk 

Rosie the Riveter (Film) 

Sandra^ Zella, Dee, ajid Clara (Film) 

S,P.A.C,E,S 

^uperslsters Trading Cards 
Understanding Sex Roles and Moving Beyond 
When I Grow Up I Want to Be 
WING 

Women; Social Issues Research Series 
Women in Mathematics (Posters) 

Women in Jiottrld Culture ^ 

1983 Women's History Curriculum Guide 
Women in Science and Technology- 
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^ DEVELOPING STAFF CAPABILITIES / 

(boxes 8 & 4) 

•/ • , ■' • . 

V The training component of the deawnstratlon projects consimed a lion's 
sha^e of the hinoan and flnam:lal resources. We expai»ied our training durlng^ 
the final year to include out-of -district educators, as ^escribed in the 
next chapter. The five contractors agreed that the critical requirements 
for removing and i^uclng barriers to equitable educational opportunities 
Wcife the peoplj* chosen to' bring about the des^red changes. During a school 
day, studentsiSeet an^ interact with an assort^nt of iwiivlduals whose 
potential influence is great. We hoped to reach many of those key Influ- 
encbs, educate and train then to balance educational opportunities for all 
studeifts, ^d contrilmte to^. young people's knowledge and understanding about 
realistic occupational choices. We ain^d to make a difference in the quality 
of education oijr young people receive. To achieve this state, the demonstra- 
tion pro»ject8 employed, a multi-faceted training approach on a variety of 
equity topics for a variety of role groups. 

We continued to make sex equity an Integral part of instructional stra- 
tegies, classiocmi oi:»«ni station, recreational activities and other aspects' of 
•school life. Equal treatment of all students regardless of characteristics 
such as gender or ethnicity should be the natural practice tor 9II educator^ 
who influence the Intellectual aijd emotional growth of our youth. Training 
priorities at all sites fwiusedon the educational personnel -siich as teach- 
ers, librarians, counselors ai^admlnlstrators. ^Each site also provided 
in-service to the noncertified educational coimunlty such as,, teacher aides 
and clerical staff. Parents, student teachers in the local universities,, 
and other groups were not neglected, but typically received attention within 
the framework of an intern or visitation program, and Community outreach. 

We strove to develop a cadre of educators committed to sexNequlty, cap- 
able of identifying discriminatory practices and knowledgeable about proce- 
dures aimed ttyward reducing sexisA in the schools. This approach guided the 
training and inservice .programs af^jiach of the sites. "Training aictlvities 
differ across site in terms of length of the trainii^ sess'lonCs), topics of 
instructi-ott, the numter of sessionCs) and when they are offered. Participa- 
tion is also site-specific. Some sites issue Invitations to a workshop or 
seminar on a ""first come, first served" basis. Others may require attendawre 
of the core group at the training sessions. Soi^e use a mixed' mode. Common- 
ality does exist, however, in the substance of the material presented during ' 
training . 



A. FAOJLTY AND Al»aNISTRATOaS . 

Issues addressed during workshops may be appropriate fdr more than one 
role group, so participants often include a mix of faculty, counselor^, and 
administrators. Peer group sessions are also cosron. The number and type 
of individuals who received inservice training during year three are shown 
in Table 5. . 

\ 
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of fnMng AotivttiM * and Type of P«tle|p«it8 

<T«ar 3) 



Sfte 



• 

K. 


1 

> 

9 

q: 


>* 
c 

s 

o 
s 

o 

S 
-pj 


Qulnoy 


w 
9 

K ■ 


s 

o 

o 

• S 

19 

ns 


• 


F P 


F f» 




K P 


t" p 




- 


IS ?07 


r 

102 


* 

9 40 




F iriilty/AdflilniaCrni Ion 

^ tj^ — 


2 37 


15 207 


2 4 


6 194 


9 152 


Students or non-cert5fI^ personnel 


* * 
3 1199 


16 363 


4 17 


6 118 


2 25 


Ck\t of tU:?i rict €»dncutor«» / Rtudeat teachers 






6 294 


14 663 




r*-oJ»'»'t p/irt ip«il»^n sent to 




6 21 


3 20 






_ 1 — !_J 


5 12H 


52 8RH 


11 437 


105/1017" 


17 l^^ 



E " Events P " Participants 

* Local students only 
Includes fioiM core faculty ' ^ 

r 

As in previous years, the sites were guided in their staff 
development prograias by: 

• focusing on the teachers and their needs; 

• providing faculty ample opportunities to Interact with their 
colleagues li^->otljer participating schools at th,elr site; and 

• Introduping practical and effective Instructional strategies 
appropriate for ciassrooo use. 

Instruction to faculty covered all or soaie of the following 
topics: 

m infusing equity into specific curriculiim areas such as 
social stmlies, oath aod science» language ar^s, career 
educa.tlout or physical education; 

• identifying bias in texttooks and other educational 
resources; 

m developing nonsexist counseling techniqtms; 
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• preparing district educators for wmBn^a history veek; 

• applying equity to special/adaptive education classes; 

• obtaining nreaewal credit to meet state* certification 
requirements for faculty continuing education; 

• adapting resources for classroom use through lesson planning 
and demonstrations; 

m learning about the consequences of sex-role stereotyping; 

• creating gexuier-falr enviroiments In early childhood 
classrooms; 

• developing strategies for infusing gender equity vith cul- 
tural equity; 

• overcoming bias in classroc» interactions; and 

• Introducing assertlveness training. 

During the fi^t implementation year, all the demonstration projects 
learned that the level of awareness and readiness to apply equity concepts 
was less than assiimed. Therefore, all projects devoted more time to height- 
ening faculty awarejgt^^s alK>ut discriminatory Instructional practices, than 
originally planned. In years twm and three we shifted to training that 
deyeloped skills in analyzing resources for bias, dewloping personal prac- 
tices to combat bias, and in general, creating equitable learning opportuni- 
ties for all students. New participants, however, began with awareness 
sessions. 

, Year t^ree training activities included the following: 

. In Reidsville, the student training activities included a 45 
minute "Free to Be Puppet Show" to 1,100 students, presenta- 
tions to a psychology class of 24 students and an occupa- 
tional exploration class of 75 students. Twenty Reidsvllle 
administrators attended a four hour workshop specifically 
for administrators, and seventeen faculty mraabers and admin-, 
istrators atteiuled a hout lecture on sex differences. 

• In Qulncy, tralnli^ was targeted to the Action Teams in 
Impact Schools AM to Title IX Gilding Liaisons ^or all 
schools in the district. The focus of the training was to 
telp individuals siq>portIve of equity develop skiij^ls to 
actively enhance the district's continuing equity efforts. 

« The training resulted In a dl8i:rict-wide cadre of teachers, 
parents, and students are knowledgeable about equity. 



Quincy also sent several teachers 'to the National Women's 
History Oonference, and Hidden Issues in School Climate Con-" 
f erence/ There were day-long training events sponsored by 
the Ke^ Bnglaod Center for Equity Assistance. 
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• Qulncy staff also provided training to participants in other 
demonstration projects. They adopted a dissasination game 
for equity issues ^nd found it to be useful in understanding 
the chaise process. 

• In Lincoln County, personnel attended six tiTalnlng events 
that were coiu^ted by sex equity specialists from otter 
agencies. Lincoln County also lapleswnted the Building 
Level Equity Goal program: 15 of the 18 schools In LCSD 
developed, A a volimtary basis, fct least one equity goal. 
Project staff provided support in developing goals and 
action plans, and tn planning for relev&ot inservice, 
technical assistance and resource needs* * 

• Project FOCUS in Tii^son formed 13 subcommittees each with a 
different arei of z^sponsibillty. Six groups desigimd 
inservlce tralnin^>wand/or resources for Tucson staff and/or 
student teachers. Tte subcf^iittees which undertook 
training activities were ^ 

Early Childhood Education. This committee designed an 
inservlce program and a packet entitled PAIR PLAY to raise 
the awareness about sex role stereotyping in early child- 
hood for a variety of educators. Itie Inservlce and padket 
were very flexible In terms of time and number of activi- 
ties presented. The packet was distributed to all educa- 
tors, and presentations without packets were made to two 
parent groups. 

Admioistratlva Intern/Student Teacher Training; Elemen- 
tary « This subcommittee gave five loservices presenting 
activities and information they use in their classtoom. 
The University of Arizona student teachers and TUSD Leader- 
ship Training Forum for Prospective Administrators were 
their audiences* 

I 

Administrative Intern-Student Teacher Training? Secondary . 
This subcoamittee took the task of providing training and 
Information fot secondary administrative interns and stu- 
dent teachers. They put together a large packet with 
ideas and activities for «11 subject areas. Various sec- 
tions of that packet were then used in tl»ir inservlces 
dependii^ on what subject araas were represented in the 
audience. This was a very useful ct^ilation in that 
secondary edtica tors could find their particular subject 
and see what approodi activities were TO#t successful. 
The appropriate ai^leoee for their packet and inservlce are 
secondary teachers or administrators. The subcommittee 
gave six presentations— of» to TUSD ^adminlstxative interns, 
four to Ihilversity. of Arizona secoi^ry student teaclwrs, 
and one to Arizona State secondary student teachers. 

Counselor Training, This subcommittee designed a packet 
to give counseling' professors and counseling students an 
idea of the issue of sex equity in education as it relates 



to counselors* The contents of the packet were general 
sex equity Information and a counselor checklist* The 
checklist was most useful In showing a counselor all the 
areas of stud^at-counselor Interaction which may be sex- 
^ biased. Two ins^vlces were given using the subcommittee's 
packet. One was presented to the Unl^rsity of Arizona 
Counseling and Guidance Itepartment faculty. The second 
presentation was's^de to the counseling pract;lcum students 
In one University of Arizona counseling class. 

Men's Issue s> Th^ purpose of this subcommittee was to 
address aen^s J.s|ues aimed toward a balance in striving 
for equity. It served to remind colleagues that educa- 
tional equity is not just '•for woron only."* The subcom- 
mittee assembled a packet of materials designed to'^nhance 
such awareness. 

Product Deve logmen t — Subcommittees for Primary | Interme- 
diate » Secondary, and Special Bdt^ation. Iliese stibcommlt* \ 
tees each compiled packets of equity materials and conduc- 
ted in-service training sessions on their effective use. 

In addition to the training which continued in the host districts^ project 
staff held training sessions outside their districts. Figure 2 Illustrates 
the geographic extent of these efforts. / 



B. TITLE IX COMPLIAWJE ^ ^ " ' 

Efforts to coordinate demonstration site activities with Title IX were 
clearly present during the third year of ii^plementaijlon. In general, these 
efforts focused on meeting with district and school officials responsible 
for the implementation of Title IX* Discussions were l^ld to Improve mutual 
awareness^ discuss ways to coopers te» and to share resources and support. 
In Reldsville, Qaincy» and Tucsout particular attention was devoted to equity 
In athletics. Two FOCUS faculty served on'the TUSD Interscholastic Athletics 
Task Force^ whose mission is to Insure equitable access to all athletics pro- 
grams in the Junior high school.- The Sex Equity Specialists also provided 
technical assistance to tlm new TUSD Compliance Officer In planning affirma- 
tive action events: they also assisted in inservlce training to district 
administrators. 

Lincoln County conducted a two-session anti-discrimination law work- 
shop for 37 Lincoln County School District, teachers, administrators, and 
substitutes. 

In Broward County, isach intern program contained a segment on Tltlfe IX. 
This included a presentation entitled Discrimination and the Laws" from 
BIAS: Building Insttuctlon Around Sex Equity , a Title IX Quiz, and an in 
depth discussion of Title" IX regulations » particularly how they affect the 
school -environment , 
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ESTABLISHING INTERN PROGRAMS 

.(boxes 18 & 19) 



Each site deyoted more time to this c<»Bponent during the third year 
than during the previous iaplementation years. The purpose of an Intern 
component was to train educators both within and outside' of the demonstra- 
tion #ita about. the principles and practices of educational equity. We 
hoped that these educators would, in turn, act as change agents to implement ' 
similar programs within ^eir oipi schools and/or districts. Intern programs 
were not. free rides to a demonstration site. We required commitments such 
as travel cpsts* released time from hrane district responsibilities, payments 
for subatitutes obtained during an intern* s absence, and willingness t6 allow 
an intern to communicate some, of the newly acquired skills and knowledge to 
colleagues in the trainee's district. 

Intern Wograms begati during the second implementation year, although 
recruitment of the trainees started during the first year. As Table 6 below 
shows, during the final year, 5l7^ echicators received internship training 
from the demonstration site- staffs. »■ ^ 



Tabi« 6 
Number and Type of Intern^ 



•9> 



(Year 3) 



• • 


SH« ' 


» 


> 

2 


• 

• 

Lincoln County 






1 
.1 


• TOTAL 


Paeulty • . ' ' ^ 


171 


36 


51 


48 


100 




l^dndnistratori 


22 


11 


7 


• 2 


8 


SO 




40 


3 


ID 


/ 7 


1 


61 


TOTAL ^ 

2i . 


333 


50 


68 


57 


109 


317 



*Ioclude« university profcssots. owe of district mluciitots. ttBiv»r«ity stud«>t«. pr^tle* tMchcra, parrat*. 
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Soiae crablnatlon of the follovtng characteristics describe an Intern 
Progrma: 4^ - 

1. from two to five days long; \ 

2. participants include elementary and secondary faculty , par- 
ents, administrators, counselors, librarians, teacher aides, 
administrators of sf^cial equity projects (e.^. E(^ALS), 
and university students; 

3. several sites require a minimum of two educators per build*- 
ing in the intern program; 

4. formal/classroom presentations by project staff combined 
%rlth class visits and conversations with faculty; 

5. more than one representative from a school or district; 

6. shared costs betveen the demonstration site and. the 
trainee^ s home district; 

7. discussion tii^ with a trainee's counterpart (e.g. social 
studies teacher, high school counselor, etc.); 

8. visitations to classrooms; 

9. ' introduction to teacher selected resojirces plus references 

for learning about additional resources; 

10. receipt of some instructional resources (e.g. lesson plans); 

11. suggestion list for an "introductory" set of resources; 

r 

12. panel presentations by deslonstratioQ teachcfs to' the 
tralneea; - . - 

13. action plans for follow-up activities at home developed by 
trainees; and 

14. > trainee evaXudtion of the Intern progran. 

Each site applied tb»se characteristics to a tailor-aade intern plan. 
Highlights of the internships cot^ucted by each of the five demo^istration 
«4rfcefiK^urlng the third year appeal below. 

BR{»AR\) COUNTY 

Each eacmlQtern received 18-20 hours of training. The Intern prograo 
Included the fallowing experiences. 

ing in civil rights laws Effecting education. 
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2. Training In exaainlng bias and stereotyping in curriculum 
materials. 

^3. Examination of sex equity materials and programs with 
accompanying descriptive data and evaluative data. 

4. Observations of classroom teachers using sex equity mate- 
rials, techniques, and programs %rith students or with visi- 
tors, follwed by visitor queatlons and discussions. 

5. Observations of physical education teachers demonstrating 
techniques for use In coeducational classes. 

6. Observations of students discussing equity Issues and their 
activities on behalf of the project. 

7. Examinations of written Infonaatton^^ materials on Imple- 
mentii^ and monitoring a compretenslve sex equity plan, on 
conducting an intensive needs-assessa^nt , on Intergrating 
sex equity, ^terlals a^d programs- into the existing 
curr^ul^^^'^ : . 

8[f * Biscusslons wlti various role group representatives on day 
i ' to day implementation problems and successes. 

9. ' Seminars with school and project administrators to discuss 
, the value, cost, outcomes. Impediments, ^and facilitators of 

sex equity a^ Title IX compliance. 

B. REIDSVXLLE 

In the Reldsvllle intern program most of the Internships ranged from 
two to eight days, depending on partlcfpant needs. Two internships were 
offered through the University of Tentiessae and Appalachian State University 
for three graduate credit hours, and lasted eight days and five days, Respec- 
tively. 

Topics covered In the Internships varied somewhat, depending on the 
needs of the participants. Some of the topics covered In the internships 
include biological and psychological sex differences, theories of sex-role 
development, stereotyping, sex-role socialization. Title IX and related leg- 
islation, biased language awl its effect on the development and perpetuation 
of sex roles, and bias in curriculum materials. Regardless of foroat, all 
of the internships were designed tos 

1. familiarize the participants with the Reldsvllle Educational 
Equity Project; 

« 

2. familiarize the participants with the philosophy of educa- 
- tlonal equity; 

3. .develop participant awareness of Inequity in school systems; 
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4. help participants discover their ovn steteotTpes and bi^ases 
and the effects of their biases on schoolchildren; 

5. help participants discover inequity in their own school 
system; 

6. familiarize particijiants with materials, activities, and 
techniques that can increase equity in the c^ssroom and 
local school environment; and 

7. help participants de^lop an action plan for implementing 
educational equity in their own school system. 

The Heidsville teaching methods included: 

1» ^hoiMwork" in the form of outside reading to supplement 
lectures and discussion topics; ^ 

In assessment of equity needs in the participants^ schools and 
school systems; 

3. personal experiential exercises to help participants dis- 
cover their own level of awareness; 

4. role playing to recognize depth of awareness; 

5. a panel of educators from Reid^ville presented their exper- 
iences as change agents; and 

6. an informal dinner during the internships where Project 
staff members, interns, and consulting teachers and admin^ 
istrators from Reldsville got together and discussed issues 
raised in the internship. The relaxed. Informal atmosphere 
tended td generate a great deal of cosmiunication and sharing 
of equity ideas awl issues « 

Action-planning ami follow-up was an Important part of the Refdsville 
intern progrdm* A unique asi^t of these fivo internships was the course 
requirement that parti tipants show evidence of implCTentlng, to some degree, 
their equity action plan. Course grades were withheld until the evidence 
was presented. 

The 1982 internship participants received a questionnaire as&ing them 
to describe the extent to which they had been able to impleitent their equity 
action p3.ans^ Questionnaires were sent ai>proximately three months after the 
internship, and again a year later. After three months « ^st interns stated 
that although ho formal district action had been taken, many Inservice pro- 
grams for colleges had been offered* One intern estaMished an awareness 
exhibit that was vleirad by 300 to 400 vocational educators at a regional 
conference. Many interns located that they had shared their vmaterials and 
resources thej^ received during the internship, and many indicated that theim 
awareness of gender bias in textbooks would guide the selection of new mate- 
rials. A participant from the Ne&erlai^s wrote that he organized a national 
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workshop on equity for teachers In vocational education. In addition, he 
developed a workbook on sex-role awareness that will be used In the schools 
and in workshops. A year af-ter the internship, several interns reported 
that they had implemented^ aspects of their action plans. For example, one 
intern held a 30-hour equity workshop. Another reported that sex bias had 
been removed from course registration materials, ajd that vocational classes 
were being monitored for evidence of discrimination. Re8pon8|S from both 
questionaires revealed that Interns found lack of time and lack of resources 
as major obstacles to the Implementation of their equity action plans. * 

Participants in the 1983 Internships have recently begun the 1983-8A 
school year, too early to judg^ the extent to which they were able to imple- 
ment their action plans. However, their enthusiasm and coimnltment to educa- 
tional equity were apparent in the Individual comprehensive action plans and 
in their personal comments. It seems likely that their plans for implement- 
ing an equity program, developed to meet the needs of their specific schools, 
have an excellent chance of being realized. 

llie action "plans were quite varied, depending on the needs of the par- 
ticipants' schools. The following activities ^re examples of what the 
interns plan to do during the 1983-84 schoql year: 

• analyze textbooks in use for bias; 

• offer inservice for teachers to iiicrease their awareness of 
equity Issues; ^ 

• develop Equity Week - a five-day awareness workshop, to 
address equity issues; 

• organize an equity awareness cotmnittee consisting of student 
representatives » teachers, administrators, and parents; 

• review school policies to eliminate inequitable policies and < 
sex-role stereotyping; 

• expand career development guidance program to be more, sex 
fair; 

• increase minority sex enrollment in ^traditional classes; 

• create public awareness of male and female students enrolled 
in non- traditional programs (e.g., through fe^typre article? 
in local newspapers); 

• evaluate vocational programs and activities with regard to 
sex discrimination, bias, and stereotyping; 

a distribute a monthly newsletter describing the plans and 
progress of out equity teams; ana 
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• schedule nfllitraditlt>nal employees to come in to the sch^l 
In the form of a panel and speak to students *ln all Ejagllsh 
classes. ^ ^ 

It is evident from the immediate and fo^loir-up evaluations of the 1982 
interns and from the action plans of the 1983 interns that they learned a 
great deal about the philosophy, importance, and need for educational equity. 
Interns discovered their own biases and stereotypes, and learned atout the 
effects of these attitudes on boys and girls and their future. For example, 
many interns indicated that they had become more persotially avare of the 
insidiousness of sex-role stereotyping and were attempting to change their 
own behavior and attitwies. They also reported that they were attempting to 
present more options to their students. One intern's goal was to get more 
boys Interested in the hot^ economics curriculum. In the follov-up evalua- 
tion, she wrote that one of her male students was a district winner in food 
demonstration, and another was selected treasurer of Future Homemakers of 
America. It seei^s reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the internship 
programs had an impact on participatix^g interns, both attitudinally and 
behaviorally, and on the interns* schools and students. 

C. QUINCy 

• * • ■ 

The Qulncy Intern program was viewed as extremely successful by project 
staff. It provided training and support to teams of people from selected 
school districts on how to replicate Project Inter^Ac tlon. 

Action Team? were selected by eath district. A team of people was 
chosen to represent' varioua role groups (i.e., administrators, teachers, 
parents, students) appropriate to the particular district. To aid the team's 
participation, the district ws asked to allocate time for team meetings and 
activities, and to provide substitutes as needed for those who attended the 
training . 

The Intern Teams met together for a total of four days of training. 
The Intern- Action staff consulted %rlth the Intern Teams during the year and 
made on-site visits. 



Interns learned about Interdiction activities anjd approaches, visited 
project schools and classes, aiul developed skills in promoting change* Dur- 
ix^ the school year, the interns engaged in activities to promote sex equity 
in their own school system. Thus, an imsmdiate infusion of new sex-fair 
activities, curricula, and practices occurred in the districts participating 
in the program. The Intern teams m^de a co^itment to meet monthly. This 
was carried' out in most, but not all, of the intern schTOls/ However, in 
all intern schools equity activities took place as the result of the intern 
teams. 



Following are examples of activities that were undertaken by the Intern 
teams in tlwir own schcMiIs* 

• Material displays were comlucted in all new intern schools. The 
" teams used various iMthods of carrying ou^ the displays. Two teams 
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^ reviewed the isaterials thfeaselves. The other teams held displays 
which were for the entls^ faculty. In general the displays were 
well publicized by ^he teams and resulted in the exposure of many 
teachers to the materials and extensive borrowing of materials from 
Project Inter-Ac tidli. 

Each school participating In Project Inter-Action's Intern Program 
for 1982-1983 received an, Incentive grant of up to * 266 to facili- 
tate the purchase of materials for their school and fcft the spring 
equity event. 0ne-4ialf of the grant was for purcl^se of VEEA mate- 
rials; the otlier half could be used for purchase qf other resources.. 

The material exhibits irare used as a way for teachers to make 
requests of the Action Team to purchase the m^rterials with the 
Project Inter-Ac tlpn Incentive Grant. ' 

m Demonstration lessons were conducted In four Intern schools during 
material displays to allow teachers time to view materials. This 
often resulted in Increased respect for project staff by teachers 
and improved cooperation with Action Team credltabillty^ 

Another use of demonstration lessons was to help one school cele^ 
brate National Vfomen*s History Week. 

m All of the Equity Action Teams from the intern schools made presen- 
tations Jto their schools about what equity is and the events that 
they were planning for the school. Some teams made as many as four 
separate presents tlond to their staff. In addition, interns devel- 
, oped equity bulletin boards* distributed equity lessons (one school 
devised a faculty room display that contained an '*Equlty Lesson — ^ 
Take One.") 

s One intern school made a presentation on National Women's History 
Week to a district-wide planning group. 

a Two Maine Interns were asked by the Department of Edwation's Equity 
Specialist to make presentations about their experiences to all 90 
Title IX coordinators at three regional meetings* around the state. 

a The Action Team for Weaver High School in Hartford, ^Connecticut 
developed and conducted a workshop on their exi^riei^es for the 
National Council of Sex Equity Educators Conference in Maine in 
July. One member was also asked to speak to the St. Louis Committee 
on Quality Education for the lion-Integrated Schools on her experi- 
ence MBing Inter-Action's planning and action process. 

There was scant material available to evaluate the Intern School pro- 
gram. It would have been particularly desirable if student attitude surveys 
had been available* so that results could have been evaluated and compared 
to tlie Quincy schools. Nbnethelesst the impressions gained from three 
sources ira examined — the' Success Charts^ the lists of workshops attendance 
and . the responses of those wlu> attended the workshops— suggefit to us that 
the program did work well in the Intern schools. At the very ieastt it ia 
clear that the workshops wete highly successful in conveying information* in 
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suggesting chaiige strategies, -and in reinforcing a high level of intetest 
and morale among participants. It 'is clear that the workshop process can 
work very wll in introducing interested participants to ways of dealing 
with equity concerns. 

4 

When theaa^concerns are dealt with in tHe future, one would expect this 
format again to prove effective. Attention might be devoted to other prob- ■ 
lema, particularly to how best to provide continuing support om:e a program 
is underway, and how to encourage its future survival if external support is 
withdrawn. Another particularly important set of queatlons. centers on pro-, 

Impact on schools of differing social structure. Our impression was 
tKt participants in smaller, more cohesive schools had an easier time both 
in working together and in introducing the" program than did those in large 
schools, in large urban settli^s. U so, this problem should be addt-essed 
when planning future programs, as there are many schools of the latter type 
in our society. , 



D. LlHOSUl COUNTY 

In Lincoln County, two types of intern programs %«re offered during 
1982-83. An in-district intern program was conducted in the early, fall and 
was modeled after the second^year's format. It took place over a 2 l/2month per 
iod and Included 15 hours of" training. lAter in the school year an out-of- 
dlstrict intern program was developed in order to further disseminate equity 
materials and traitilng information. For this program, workshops were* pre- 
sented in three Oregon locations and consisted of a three-day program repre- 
senting \3 contact hours. Objectives for both programs were to: 

1. Increase awareness of the need for sex equity in education; 
^ 2. enable participants in recognizing sex bias in education; 

3. develop assesament skills in" participants; 

s ■ 

4. disseminate strategies for Increasing equity at the dls- 
^ trict, building and classroom levels; ^ 

♦ 

5. develop educational equity action plans; and 

6. share equity resource materials. 

Topics covered in both programs were similar to last year's presenta- 
tions, with the addition of high techology, computers and math anxiety 
information. , 

Individuals who participated In the intern program reprasaatel positlona 
that could have an impact on their Ideal school prograaa, e.g., adminls.tra- 
tors. Title IX coordinators, curriculum specialists and counselorr. Sixty 
percent had direct responalblllty for equity issues. Most of those who did 
not have such a responsibility claimed a personal cosnaltment to^quity even 
though it was not a specific assignment. Through Interviews coialucted with 
a random sample of partlcl^jants in the intern programs, staff obtained 



information about partlcli^ts' reaction to the program Itself and its con- 
tinuing influence on participants. 

About two-thirds of the participants came with general equity goals , 
one-third with specific equity goals. Of the former, 88 i»rcent reported 
that they achieved their goals, ^proximately half of those who came with 
specific equity goals achieved their goals. From this, staff concluded that ^ 
the programs were successful as a general orientation to good equity « 
practices. 

The degree to which the program had an impact on those participating 
varied. Results showed, hoiraver, that 60 percent of participants felt the 
intern program increased their* personal coomitraent to equity. In contrast, 
Its effect on tl»ir ability to make changes in their organizations was some- 
what less with only 32 percent reporting a diffuse impact and 20 percent a 
specific impact* There see^d to W no correlation between the perception 
of personal Impact and organizati.onal impact. For example, one person who 
claimed Che program had no personal Impact,, returned to the district and 
wrote a complete curTlculim unit on sex equity. Most frequently^, hoi^^r, 
interns returned to their districts and made available specific equity mate^ 
rials or techniques for use in their buildings or districts. 

Several interns reported that they attempted to adopt the administrative 
practices observed in the Liwroln CoOnty equity project because they were 
viewd as effective ways to institutionalize equity Is a school or school 
system. At this point they can not report success or failure. 



E. TUCSON 

« 

FOCus intern workshops included faculty, counselc^rs, librarians, curric- 
ulum managers, and other educational personnel interested In fostering sex- 
equitable practices for students in grades K-12. The workshop agenda was 
composed of four majo^ segments. 

m Interns were introduced to the FtXHJS philosophy and jiveb an 
overview of the five, national demonstration sites, along 
^ with details of the Tucson project. Then, gender bias and^ 

stereotyping in textlwoks and other TOdia were examined; 
Alternative, equitable resources were displayed and dis* 
cussed by the FOCUS Se:t Equity Specialists. 

• The program also includes discussion of: unfair classroo^ 
practices limiting iMles^ and females* sex-role expectatiqns; 
strategies for involvli^ parents in gender-fair practices at 
home; non-stereotypic careers for both sexes; 'and Interns* 
specific local needs and personal interests with regard to 
educational equity. 1 

m Interns participated in school site visits to observe requlty 
in action^ in the classroom and to TOet with faculty are 
putting FOCUS principles into practice. 
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• Interns vmHemd thalr school visitations* discussed what 
they had learned froa their FOCOS .training, and indicated 
S. vhat action they planned to take in their own educational 

and personal milieu. 

Interns represented hoth eleaentary and secondary educators in the 
Tucson Unified School Eflstrict and the Napa Valley School District. The Kapa 
Valley ijt^ms case only from the eleoentary grades— one from each building 
in the district. Host had no previous training in eqtiity concerns; those 
who had were participants in the "aatii equals" prograa. Although many con- 
ceptually supported the notion of equity, they knew few aiiwclfics ahout what 
to do or what they were doii^ in their classes that could be viewed, as 
inequitable. They were open-minded and interested in learning about how to 
improve their own classrooms. Some were from rural schools; a vfew taught in 
one— rooa schools. 

» 

The TUSO interns ranged from K-12 educators, includii« threV^unselors , 
two social workers and one administrator. Al'though many csme f rom^chools 
where some of the faculty had participated in FOCUS, they had liaated train- 
ing in educational equity; some had mixed feelings alMut its releVanca to 
them. All participants volimteered to attend the intern program. 

* follow-up questionnaires were mailed to each of the 57 interns; 28 

respondents completed the forms awi returned them to AIR. We asked Interns 
to describe actions taken after their intern experience ^th several popula- 
tions fi^ith whoa the educators typijially Interact (students, their colleagues, 
and parents). They reported whether or not an event had taken place, was 
planned for the 1983-84 school year, or both. We learned that 16 different . 
activities 4iad occurred with students or colleagues. The snat frequently 
recorded action was consistently role-modeling equitable attitudes and 
* behaviors in student interactions; the second moat recorded activity was 
class discussions with students about equity coiurerns. An equal nuaber of 
educators indicated that they were reexamining and revamping classroom 
language and interaction patterns plus increasing students' awareness of 
non-traditional career choices. Teachers also initiated equity classrooiff 
^ activities and counselli^ strategies. The respondents planned to continue 
activities in the next scool year — for example, tlwy planned to organize 
student-oriented equity evenW and displays, highlight bias irf classroom 
saterials by teaching students tu>w to recognise and address bias. The 
actions initiated wot^ld continue into t\m 1983-84 year. 

Interns also took action with colleagues: the two most frequently men- 
tioned occurrences were role-modeling equitable' attitudes and behaviors, and 
conducting informal discussions with suggestions to colleagues about how to 
improve their equity awareness. The interns shared equity mterials and 
resources with others, end infuMd equity principles into curriculum poli- 
cies, and ^Istrlct-widB practlcee.' "Rut interns requested eq«lC|LTesourcas 
to be inclined in the textbook orders, school libraries, and their own pro- 
fessional collections. A few had organised an in-service equity presentation 
ba£d on their Intern experience and others were applying equity to existing 
ybo^ttees or other sehool-ifide events. As wi^ the students, the interns 
/planned to continue such activities during the 1983-84 school year by infus- 
ii^ equitable policies snd practices 4nto district wide curriculum plans, 
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school discipline, vocational, athletic prograns and other similar 
activities. 

Actions with parents were reported more by elementary than secondary 
educators. The highest rated activities were . role-taodellng equitable atti- 
tudes in- interactions with parents and utilizing parents as speakers and 
participants in classroom activities, especially when non- traditional roles 
could be reflected. Almost all of the elementary educators are emphasizing 
equity concerns in parent-teacher conferences. During the 1983-84 school 
year, the teachers will add more equity activities to their classrooms and 
parent involvement events. jL, 

Other actions taken or- planned Jby the educators include: promo ^pg 
newspaper articles or other media events; presentatlone to coimunity and 
church groups. ^ 

At the conclusion of the program, the FQCUS staff met to brainstorm 
their ideas and reactions to the training, to suimnarize observations, and 
other suggestions for future similar activities. These reflections are 
summarized below. 

1. Observations 

One of the most successful recruitment strategies is by word of mouth 
and personal contact. As the FOOJS program gained recognition throughout 
the district, many educators wanted to participate in the program. Educators 
interested in professional growth and development are open to learning new 
ideas. Although some educators came to the program for reasons other than 
strong support of educational equity, no one ever left a session (either 
intern or FOCUS training) opposed to the Idea. We believe it is because of 
the orientation to equity that begins our training— we try to establish a 
comfortable and appropriate entry point for all participants. This may not 
be the same thing for everyone. We emphasize the issue of fairness. 

2. Perceived Outcomes 

The participants receive several classroom activities, knowledge of 
resources available in and out of the district. We believe that our attempt 
to incorporate equity as an educational issue, not as a woircn's liberation 
topic, helps to diffuse any hostility or concern participants tfiay bring to 
the sessions. The participants learn about the existing network of equity 
educators in their district and in their buildings; they gain experience in 
sharing equity ideas with other educators, learning how to inservlce their 
own faculty and colleagues and parents, and beginning a self -evaluation of 
their own teaching practices. Faculty also placed orders for equitable 
materials and resources. In the Napa District, participants formed a dis- 
trict task team that continued to meet following their formal training. 
They also received administrative support for additional release time for 
the team to plan more activities. 

3. Su^ttestlons 

Our list of recouBBendations for future intern/ training programs follows: 
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At the beginning of the prograa, clarify vhat will and will 
not take place so the expectations are realistic for parti- 
dpaikcs. ^ „ . 

Allw lota of Interaction tia» — bettteen participants and 
trainers (after each topic la presented) and asong partlci- 
l^nts. There is auch to Calk about and. people don't vant to 
welt for a foraal session break or save all the c<»a»nts 
until the end o£ the dey irtien they're tired or the tiaeliness 
of the remark has past. 

Conduct Bultiple training sessions — If possible, allow aev- 
eral iraeks between sessions so the participants have tine to 
try activities etc. ^ 

Have people be Involved at the sessions and if multiple ses- 
sions/ provide hoBework aaslgn^nts so they can try smsethlng 
and return with their reactions. 

Have formal sessions away from the sctool — not only to avoid 
disruptions but to have the participants feel like a profes- 
sional. Enhaiwe the s^clalness of the occasion. 

Prepare activities for educators to take away so they have 
something to do when they return to their districts — plan 
sOTC^or all populations (students, colleagues, parents). 

Engage in a planning process so that the participants will 
know where and how to begin activities in their districts — 
personal and professional action plans. 

Inform participants of the existing network and plug them 
in— distribute copies of all equity participants and 
contacts. 

Supply annotated lists of resources, including prices and 
addresses, of catalogue items. Identify local places where 
resources can be obtained (both in and out of the district). 

Separate administrative sessions from faculty sessions at 
the beginning, then bring them together. 

Put participants at ease; diffuse objections; allow people 
to voice their coTOerns so the sessions are open and candid. 

Dl^uss and focus one area of equity at one time, such as 
bias in materials or physical arrangements - in the classroom 
(seating charts or lining students up, organizing teams). 
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CONDUCTING OUTREACH 

(boxes 6, 9,, 10, 11, 12, S, 17) ' J 

The outreach program vas designed to acquaint' others fd.th the demon- 
stration projects • The dlssemlimtlon efforts were multi-faceted: conmunlty 
newspapers publicized^ project events; announcraients about opportunities to 
visit the sites appeared In professional i^wsletters; project staff wrote 
papers and made presentations at professional conferences; ccKsmunlty members 

participated In school activities,^ Me attempted to Inform a wide audience 

about the demonstration projects specifically, and atout equity cotKrerns In 
general* Outreach activities engaged staff members at all levels, including 
project faculty, and occurred at local, regional, *and national levels. In 
this section, ve describe the range of activities that constituted th6 out- 
reach program* 

A. PUBLIC INFORMATION PRODUCTS 

The first section of this report mentions that each of the five con- 
tractors ^assumed responsibility for a prodiurt ^at can be used by all ^ 
demonstration sites. The NETWORK developed a twelve-minute slide/ tape 
presentation which describes the rationale for the demons tratlon concept, 
the elements common to all five sites, and the activities at the Individual 
sites. It is a valuable introduction to the projects, used extensively In 
the visitor and Intern pl^ograms. 

An equally valuable tool for informing others about the demonatration 
projects has been the flve^slte brochure, developed by the University of 
Tennessee. The brochure serves as a public information piece; It provides^ 
responses to questions such as what is a national d^onatratlon of education 
equity, isn^t equity ensured through Federal laws and regulations, and hok 
can the demonstration sites Iralp other school districts? It also profiles 
what a visitor to a site can*expect to observe* Brief descriptions of each 
school district are liu:lttded. 

In addition to the national brochure, all produced brochures dTescriblng 
ttelr local projects. Those to whom brochures are given Include visitors . 
and Interns, participants at workshops, ccnraunlty presentations, selected 
professional conferences, and advisory committee members. Each site produced 
a widely circulated newsletter* 

All sites distributed large numl^rs of these publications In Year 3^a8 
shown In Table 7. ♦ * 

Information about the projects wa^ also disseminated In the following 
ways during the third Implementation 




In Broward County » the Site Coord iVis tor discussed federal laws 
related to sex equity in the schools, the Project, and its role 
vlth teachers and students on a local radio show. A feature 
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Ols^MHJtlon of ^oolN^M ami NaWslettara 

(Year 3> 



• 

• 

Niimter ol PtoOM OMHbttiod 




i 
1 

flC 


Uneohi County 


CKdnoy 




! 
1 


TOTAL 




250 




750 [ 


5<K> 


55<K) 


7700 


ItaHoitftl anNdicm 


250 


100 


75 


' 50 


700 


1175 


ltowtton«r ClrmilaikKt (ptr Inw) 


470 


275 


500 


150 


** 

1500 


289» 



**DlAtrllmcad Sept«ttb«r through M*y ««ch y««r. 



article irf the newspaper was floM on a course developed by a dem- 
onstration teacheftr on ''Images of UcKsen and Hen In literature*" Two 
sets of project-developed materials received fairly vide distribu^ 
tlon: ''Equity on a Shoestring: Inexpensive Resources Related to 
Careers in Math and Science" was distributed to 150 individuals, 
and "^ Equity: Lessons Plans and Resources for the Classroom ^ A 
three volume set will be distributed to 250 individuals* 

The Director of Reidsville Project ^ED was interviewed by the Uni-^ 
versity of Tennessee Radio Station. The interview was broadcast, at 
noon on two consecutive days, and covered topics such as the Impact 
of se^role stereotyping, the coi^ept of educational equity, the 
projetct, and its effectiveness, Newspaper articles appeared in the 
local i^oxville paper, Tennessee Teacher , the Reidsville Review , 
and ttie Greensboro Pally News among others* 

***** 

Articles about the Liixioln County project appeared in local news- 
papers and educ^tlonjil publications. 



Articles about Quincy/» Project Inter-Action appeared in Instructor 
M^glne. TABS. The Qulocy Sun. Kennebee Journal > Tmro Crier, the 
^illetiD Of the iouth Shore Coalition for Hmnan~Rlghta and the 
League of Wwa^n Voters Neireletter . The project ima also featured 
In^ree ^incy cable television prograas and one intern school had 
30 local radio spots during National Voaen's History Week. In 
addition, the project disseminated over 10,000 project-nlaveloped 
saterials. 



The Arizona Departnent of Educstional Mews released a foroial state 
vide annoumement regarding !t>CUS' aelection as one of five Tucson- 
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area 8choc?l prograias to receive designation as ^ '•Quality Program* 
in y.ear three. FO0JS was also mentioned in ComiectlonSt an equal 
vocational opportimtties newsletter of the ^izona I^partment of 
Education. Additional articles were carried in the Arizona Dally 
Star, and the Tncson Citizen^ 



B. ^OJECT PRESENTATIONS 

As Table 8 Indicates, project staff appeared at public meetings* pro- 
fessional conferences, state education agexrcles, university schools of edu-* 
cation, and other schools vifliln the demonstration district, ^mc; pcamples 
of the range of groups to which presentations have been made include: 

a service clubs such as the Kiwani^and the Rotary; % 

advisory groups such as school boards, parent associations, 
vocational councils, school cosmiittees, and local education 
associations; 

e organizations such as NOff, United Methodist Women's Group, 
Today's Women (high-risk workers), and Institutes for 
Equity; 

s sororities such ds Delta Kappa Gamma and Beta Sigma Phi; 

• appearances on cable television flfd talk shows; and 

• professional conferences such as American Educational 
Research Association, Association for Supervision ami \ 
Curriculum Development, iteerican Personnel ac^d Guidance J 
Association, National Education Association, WEEA Projeofx 
Directors' meeting, ^erican Historical Association, I 
Amerldan Vocational Association, and American Associaticin of 
Colleges for* Teacher Education, plus numerous local ^Bm 
regional affiliates.* 



C. COMMUNITY AND PARENT INVOLVEMENT ^ ^ - ' 

Project activities spread^ throughout the cc»smunlty« Townspeople come 
to the classroom; staff seek opportunities to Interact with the%community to 
inform the public about the projects* 

A strong sense of community permeates the work of the demonstration 
sltest They all recognize the short-sightedness of Isolating the project 
within the educational sector. Slmilarily, all projects realize that 
parents represent one of the strot^est influences on youi^ |>eople and all 
projects try to Involve them. Such in^ralvcmient la often one of^ the most 



t 




*Some of the national conferences (AERA aiul WEEA) heal: joint presenta- 
tions by one or more site representatives. ^ 
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TabU 8 
Ntimter of Projoet Pr«s«iitatton«* 

(Ymt 3) 



\ 


8Ho 


• 1 

> 

w 
IC 






1 

O 


s 


** 

Browtrd Cwnty 


TOTAL 


Prof •Mkmal OwiHmmi/fm% 


3 


9 


10 ^ 


9 


9 


40 


» CiNramntty ^ Svfvloo Ors^nlntloffi ^ 


6 


k 






9 


19 


Stftto or Ro^eeol EdMoflon Cwtoro 


3 


1 


12 




2 


18 


8ol^ OMtrtel ProoMlatiofMi* 


'4 


28 


5 

* 


12 


9 


S8 


TOTAL 


16 


42 


27 


* 

21 


29 


135 



*E,g,, CO other faculty, teacher aidca. dlatrlct «nd county achool boarda, othar projacta within tha 
district.^ 

**IncLudes out of district tralnia|| activittaa 

challenging aspects of any educational Innovatlbn: our approach la to offer 
a host of opportunities that aaxl^rt^es parent participation. Table 9 
Illustrates our successes In Involving pooounlty meabers and parents In 
menbershlp on project advisory coamlttees* inviting thea to act as resources 
In cld^asxoom or school events, conducting workshops to expose theij to the 
underlying principles of the projects and giving them materials to apply 
these ideas at hooe, attending scho<il open houses where presentations on the 
demonstrations take place, and hosting visitors to the projects. 

4 

SoB» illustrations of hov comtunlty mea1>er8 and parents were Involved 
^re described 1>elov. 

• Two parent wovksbops for 41 people were offered through the Lincoln 
County School District CooBunlty Sducation Program. One on "Asser- 
tiveness" was pare of a community event entitled "Vonen, Health and 
the Ageing Process." ^ 

** s Project NEED staff in Beidsville displayed the eidiibit, "Genera* 
tions of ffoaen," to Reidsville educators, students, parents, and 
general public. The exiiibit included family photographs and narra- 
tive gat^red by students at Jersey City State College, and covered 
a histo^ of women in various historical periods,^ ages, social 
classes, and etimlc groups. TSe exhibit, which was developed by 
Doris Freiedensohn and Barbara Bubin, will serve as a model for 
Beidsville stt^ents end &eachers who would like to part icipate in 
an oral history project being sponsored by Project NEED in the fall 
I, ' of 1983. 
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ComifMinlty Member and/or4>areirt bwohrement (Thunber of Partidpante) 

p («a«r 3) 
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8tte 
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1 Lkieoki County 
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Advisory CosnittM M«aber«hip 






15 




R.A. - 


M.A. 44 








I 


35 


7 


50 








Hork^topw 


1 


3 


59 


13 


26 


2 52 


42 




Presentations 


16 


I 


260 


2 


5^3 


3 140 


. 266 




Clasnroon or School Visits 




5 


1400 


2 


7(K) 


* 

1 1110 


* 

- 5647 




TOTAL 


17 


10 


1769 


26 


838 


5 1302 


- 5999 



*Op«nhousr. Careat D«y». PTA Mestlnga. Faculty Advisory Board (toccings. 

• In Qulncy, many intern schools Invited nontradltional workers to 
give presentations to their students for both National Women's His- 
tory Week and Equitable Career Days. One outstanding visitor was 
the originator of Supersisters. One intern ^eas showed parents a 
slide-tape they created to attract boys to hoae econc^ics and girls 
tp Indus trial arts. Another intern school held an evening event 
for parents with displays about the changing roles of wraen and 
men. This was' an activity culminating froa extensive research and 
interviews of their forebearers. In addition, two equity activi- 
ties held in Qulncy resulted in videotapes that will be used to 
help K-5 teachers teach about equity, and will help the Vocational- 
Tefchnical school recruit nontradltional students. 

• In Tucson, faculty at an jaleowntary school coiuiucted two parent 
inservicbs on math anxiety. The first was a school-wide parent 
workshop which featured the Director of TUSD #1 E(^ALS program, 
fhe second was for parents of kindergarten students in the three 
FOCUS classes; it stressed how parents could support the equity 
program at hoae. The three kindergarten teachers also produced a 
newsletter whic3i was distributed to 250 students' households. 
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• Also in Tucson, the parent in^lvesent subcdmadttee produced a 
packet with Ideas for teachers to use in parent aevsletters. The 

i purpose of the packet Is to have Infon^tion easily assessible to 
teachers who would like to work with parents In order to Instill 
equity philosophies into the lives of tl»lr students. There are 
activities in this packet that could be put together into a news- 
letter with four features: Editorials, Book of the Month, Activl" 
ties for Parents and Oiildren to Do Together, and Startling State*- 
ii»nts. The goal is to t»lp parents help their children explore all 
of life's opportunities and to give then confidence to choose from 
traditional and non-traditional roles in adult activities. 

Our collective eiq>erleisce with so ©any different populations was pre- 
sented by tb^ director of the Qulncy demonstration project to WEEA grantees. 
It is reiterated here* 

• Ve had to establish priorities about who ve wanted to work 
with and t#faat we wanted them to do* It's Impossible to do 
every tliltQ; with everybody* If working with parents Is 
Important t decide If you want to train them In equity issues. 
Invite them to participate in planning and conducting class 
actlvitlesp or'ilmply keep them informed about tlw exlstei^e 
of the project. 

• Learn whether or not a school district has a position about 
parent and comunity involvement. Staff at one site who 

^ were establishing a model school in another district was 
asked not to Include parents in that district because the 
administrators didn't want j^rents to ""rock the boat*** 
These acbd^niatrastors advl^d the staff to "do their thing** 
with teacher training and writing student objectivest but 
explained that parents w>uldn* t understand such thinjgs, so 
it was better to leave them out. Talk to them later when 
SOTO thing successful could be reported* 

a Choose a sensitive and appropriate way to Introduce equity; 
select the best person for the situation. Know your 
audience**^hat coiKterha are Important to them axui those that 
» may "turn ttem off." Emphasizing the Importance of sound 
educational opportunities for stt^ents will be more convinc- 
ing than the Importance of Infusing f^lnist Ideology in the 
curriculum. 

• Be prepared to let people choose not to participate in an 
e<iuity activity or a. project event. If we really believe 
that people have the right to choose (e.g. a nontradltional 
career, or working at iunae)* then we aust allow participation 
by all ages to be a viable option. We've observed educators 
join the project after they witnessed their eolleagua!s and 
student participation. Hot everybody Jumps on the bandwagon 
at the saoie tiae with the asse iateoslty. 
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D. THE VISITORS* HIOGRAM 

Fonnal visitation days permit interested persons (e.g. educators, par- 
ents) to hear and observe the actions and puriK>se of the demonstration proj-* 
ects. These sessions differ from the intern prograia because they orient and 
expose rather than train: program concepts and project activities are intro- 
duced to those for vhoia equity may be a nev experience. One of the goals of 
these visitations is to '^vhet the appetite" of the participants so they or 
representatives from their schools or districts will wanjt to return for the 
training provided by the intern program* A visitation to a site (one or two 
days) typically Included: , . « ^ 

• welcming remarks by a local district administrator; 

• introduction %o the national perspective of the demonstra- 
tion project; 

e 

• description of the local project; 

s display of equity matetdals selected and used by district 
faculty; \. 

• exposure to the participating faculty (either through school ^ 
visits or faculty panel presentations); 

• demonstrations of equity activities; 

• action agendas prepared by the visitors; and ^ 

• evaluation of the day's activities. 

Table 10 reveals the type of individuals most likely t© attend a visi- 
tation day during our final year. This activity was not emphasized at the 
end of the projects because it was a tool used primarll)u^o recruit interns 
and that objective was largely accomplished in the second year. 

Of particular interest during the last implementation year: 

s Qulncy staff trained personnel from tw schools in Hartford, Con- 
necticut using the same action team process as in the Intern 
Schools. The Hartford schools will use two Intern School^^ as 
models in further work next year. t 

a All project sites had at least one visitor from the National Advi- 
sory Council on Women's Educational Programs. On March 25, 19 mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on Woman's Educational Pro-- 
grams visited Reidsvllle in order to observe first hand an equity 
demonstration project. Their one-day visit Included an overview of 
Project NEED, a slide-tape presentation of/ teachers and students 
Involved in equity lessons, a classroom demonstration of an equity 
lesson, a display and explanation of equity materials, and a visit 
to several of the demonstration schools, ^fembers of the council 
evaluated the Project very favorably atid commented that many bar-- 
rlers to sexual equality in education appear to have been broken In 
Reldsvllle« 
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Table 10 

Visitation Days: Numlw and Type of Participants 

(Year 3) 





Sit* 




1 


Unooln County 


1 




Browtrd Coimty 


TOTAL 


Sehool Dfttrlot Pwoiwl 






20 


3 


7 


30 




■ 




3 






3 


« 


1 - 








14 




•* 

CoRHwnay Md Loeid School B<wd (wid ParMts) 






2 


I 




3 


Ottmr* 


19 




2 


3 


1 


25 


/TOTAL "v - 


19 




27 


7 


22 


75 



^Includas directors of other program, cv«lu«tor/r««e«rcK«r«, aqulty profMoioiials, for«ig|i ylaltofj^ 
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EVALUATING THE PROJECTS 

(boxes 13, 14, 15 & 16) 



he conceptual model latroducied in Ghapter^'II illustrates the tj^s of 
activities that constitute the deisonstration projects^ It also provides a 
framework for evaluation^ by avoiding a fundamental weakness of many evalua- 
tions. The weakness occurs when evaluation designs measure the initial 
inputs and the intended outputs with little regard for or understanding i 
about what constituted the project or the extent to which the actual occur- j 
rences corresponded to the original "plan* Each demonstration site collected 
both qualitative and quantitative ;eviHetK:e about: 

• whether or not the activities occurred at the time and in 
the maqner specified by the program design, and ' 

• the extent to which ^he intei^ed states of affairs weife 
produced • 

There was no ''grand evaluation design** imposed on all demonstration projects. 
Each one constructed evaluation procedures deemed suitable for documenting 
project activities and learning about the extent to which the desired out- 
comes were achieved. Because all projects organized their plans wit?hin the 
five basic goals specified by WEEA, there was an attempt to cooperate with 
one another in u&ing comnon lyrocedures and common mi&asutes so the findings 
would reflect something more than the ^'sum of the parts.** 

The first five chapters of this report described the key activities 
within the overall objectives and cMimented on our collective experience in 
implementing these activities, thereby addressing the' first consideration 
mentioned above. In this chapter, we focus on the second consideration, by 
reporting on the flmllngs related to change in ediicational equity among the 
populations served by the demonstraton projects. Many of the data used to 
prepare this susmiary represent quantitative estimates of change based on 
standardized measures, but wl^re available, we als6/include other, qualita- 
tive data sources such as interviews, open-ended 1 responses to questionnaires, 
tfffSrianecdotes. 1 

We begin this chapter by identifying the typUs of measures, employed by 
each site during Year 3, as shown in Table 11, an^ the numbers of partici- 
pants in the Year 3 surveys, as shown on Table 12* Brief descriptions of 
the purpose a'nd format of each measure introduce %he discussion on outcomies. 

In addition, data from the following measures were collected; 

• Title IX Assessment Questionnaires. The Lincoln County 
project devised and administered three questionnaires to 
assess elanentary school, secondary school, and district'* 
level Title IX ccnpllance. Bata gathered from these instru- 
ments also provide Information about project impact. The. 
school protocols took the form of a self -evaluation and 
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^ssessmefit Tools Adnrintotelred by Popi^tfon and Sltd 
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*3rd Grade Questionnaires 
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INTERSECT Student Survey 
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Secondary 












Your Opinion 
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X 






hAantoA CaTt^^T nomBii tffifint Inventory 
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Da«>^a«%*>4 rvno /^F T^nii^fv in SchooXs 
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Stuoenti rercepcion unecKJ.iHi- 
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Attitudes Towards' Sex Roles Scale 
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FACULTY 
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Perceptions of. Sex Equity in Schools ' 
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Attitudes Towards Sex Roles Scale 


X 










♦Faculty Equity Activities Qi^stionnaire 


X 






x: 




♦Faculty End'-of-Year Reflections 








X 




Teacher Case Studies /Interviews 


X 


X 


X 




X 


♦Teacher Questionnaires (includes counselors) 




X 




0 


X 



(continued) 



* Locally developed instnanents- 
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SITE 



MEASURE 



s 



OTHER 



Perceptions of Sex EqiJity in Schools 
(principals) 
*Educatlonal Equity Project Questionnaire 
(classified staff /buildlhg and district 
administrators) 
ClassrooBt Observations 
Project Staff/Administrator Observations 
Signs of Progress 

eollectlon of Course Enrollioent and 
Other Quantitative Data 
♦Valuation Questionnaires for: 
Inservlce Trainees 
Visitors 
Interns 

l*Intem Follow-up Questionnaires 
Visitor and Intern "Action Plans" 
*Title IX Assessment Qi^stionnaires 

(elementary, secondary » and district 
administrators) 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

Teachers' Special Projects 

Teacher and Intern Logs 

Teachers' Lesson Plans 

Project Staff Weekly Activity Reports 
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Table 12 

Ydar 3 PartldiNuits In Survey Admii^tratton 
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Posttest questionnaires not returned from 3 ^}CUS classes 



P - Project 

C * Control or conparlson 



** In Broward Cotmty there were no specific control groups, but cc^arlsons were made between faculty In project 
schools (Nova and Ring). Also, conparisons were made between Nova and Ring project schools and 15X of Broward 
County faculty In non-projept schools. Comparisons were made between students at Nova and Ring schools as 
veil as^ t^«^a]^le of Broward seniors In non-project schrols. 
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focused on areas such as: p«e» programs and sportis teams^ 
extracurricular activltieSy honors and awards* rules and 
0 discipline, course 'descriptions and enrollments, and student 
Job placement and work experience programs. The district- 
level questionnaire Inquired about formal policies, enroll- 
ments, and male/female attrition rates. 

• Supplementary Inf ormiation « Information collected from 

teachers' partici|mtion In special projects (Tucson), lesson 
plans (Lincoln County, Tucson), project staff weekly activity 
reports (Tucson), and lists of materials j^urchases and usage 
(all sites) suppleiranted the foregoing techniques with qtial- 
itative process evaluation data« 

In BOSwlnkUkncBBf an asses^ent tool may be administered to more than 
one grade level; jve note the grades measured but the description of the 
Instrument appis^s only once. We then susraarize the findings, .by population, 
to show patterns across and within sites. Analytic procedures differ by 
project; the details do not apji^ar here, unless they are germane to the 
findings* Again, elaborations of these activities appear In the technical 
and evaluation reports about each site* 



A. ELEMENTARY STUDENT OUTCOMES (K-6) 
1. Measures 

Who Should (^''^f ^""^) ' These Instruments were developed by Project 
Equality at the Highline School District in Seattle, Washington. Two adapted 
forms of this questionnaire were utilized. The first » for grades K-2, con- 
tains 11 items; the second form (3-6) consists of 47 Items organized Into 
five topical clusters. Students are presented with a series of questions 
regarding appropriate male/female behavior and asked to Indicate whether the 
behavior is suitable for males only, females only, or both. StiKients are 
also asked ta identify their grade and sex. Each of the five sites utilized 
all or part of one or both versions of the Who Should . 

3rd and 6th Grade Student Questionnaires . Two brief 3rd and 6th grade 
Instruments derived from the needs assessment survey were administered to 
students in Lincoln County. ' Consisting of 12 Items each, these question- 
naires resemble the Who Should protocol in that they ask "who Is good at (an 
activity or subject area>/>'^o might be a (occuj^tion) etc. — ^boys or 
gij;l:s? The Lincoln County project also employed a ten-item 6th grade ques- 
tionnaire to elicit scaled true/false reactions to statements like "It Is 
okay if a boy wants to be a nurse?"* 

INTERSECT Student Survey (3-9). As an additional student survey for , 
grades 3-9,* this ias^umei^t was utilised at the (Mncy site* It combines ' 
items from the Lockheed-garris Sex Bgle^ Cr^ss Sex Interaction and Female 
Leadership Survey (Lockteed & Harris 1978), the Intellectual Achievement 
Re8iH>n8ibllity (^stipnnaire (Katknwsky and Crandall 1978)^ and items devel- 
oped by Myra and S^vid Sadker for Project INTERSECT. The survey contains 20 
multiple-choice questions which focus on students* at;(^itude8 towards, and 
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perceptions of, equity Issues In a variety of teacher /student and student/ 
student Intpractlonal contexts* 



2. Outcomes 

Comparisons between project and non-project students In three sites 
which used the Who Should Instrument, revealed similar findings among K-2 
elementary school students In the deoon9tratlon project classes. These stu- 
dents continued to record less stereotypic attitudes toward male and fentole 
roles than their counterparts in non-project schools. In Quincy, Reldsvllle, 
and Tucson a positive shift occurred for students who had exposure to the ^ 
project. Quincy reports a modest positive shift for its control students, 
byt the project students moved abut 1.5 times more than their counterparts.. 
Both Quincy and Tucson examined the scores of "veteran" students — thostf^ who 
attended classes taught by project \s^achers in the previous year. In Tucson, 
the veterans were Jess likbly to be stereotypic on th pretest, suggesting 
some carryover effect from one year to another. However, the new project 
students showd greater improvement during the year than the veteran stu- 
dents. The Quincy veterans also revealed a tendenby to become only margin- 
ally less stereotypic than the students new to the project. 

In Reldsvllle, data were maintained on the same student cohorts in each 
project year, so attitude changes over a three-year period could be deter* 
mined. Grade cohort refers to the grade level of a student during the first 
year of the project. Sex-role atti|:udes became more equitable after exposure 
to the proect, and the highest score occurred Ip the a»soad/ year with a very 
slight decline in the third year. Although student/^ high involved schools 
were less stereotypic in years two and three than scM^nts in low-Involved 
schools, the latter group began to move toward equity. j 

Among project students in grades 3-6, positive trends favoring equity 
also occur. The scores of Quincy students (3-5). although registering less 
dramatic differences than younger students, were twice as equitable as their 
non-project counterparts. The difference between project and non-project 
students (3-6) in Tucson was alwut the same as in Quincy betwen the pretest 
and the posttest. Project veterans in Tucson were also much less stereotypic 
on the pretest than other students. In both Tucson and Quincy, females were 
slightly more egalitarian than males, but in Quincy the males made greater 
gains. 

Lincoln County project students in grades three and six. also registered 
more pro-equity responses than student* in low-involved schools. In this 
final year, both male and female third grade students recorded "both boys 
and girls'* on the majority of items. Comparisons' between 1979 and 1983 
revealed that project students also shifted toward less stereotypic attitudes 
'on "who could" perform a variety of tasks. 

Reldsvllle sttaients in the fifth and sixth grades made some disappoint- 
ing shifts during the final year of the project. Although, less stereotypic 
than comparison groups during the second year, the project students* attitude 
scores dropped the next year. One pAslble and credible explanation la »that 
the students in the cohorts whose scores fell left a high-involved school 
and moved to a school where teachers had no project training. They may have 
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relearned traditional attltxides^ suffered from lack of reinforcement In 
equitable concepts, or dldn*t really Infuse what they learned in the preced- 
ing year. - 

Nova and Ring fourth a&d fifth grades girls In Broward County were the 
least likely to record stereotypic responses. Nova boys were slightly more 
likely to respond stereo typically than Ring boys. Cluster 4, ''Housekeeping 
Roles" was the category where most students were likely to make stereotypic 
responses. Over half of the boys and girls made stereotyped choices in 1982, 
but in 1983 the girls stereotypic responses were reduced to around 36 percent 
and the boys were reduced to^around 47 percent. Students made the fewest 
stereotyped responses in the category 2 ''Clrfssroom Roles.** Responses to 
items in category 3 **Farental Roles" changed more over time than any other 
category. These fifth grade students who participated in the equity project 
for three years responded to these items in a less stereotypic fashion than 
they did as fourth graders. ^ 

B, SECONDARY STUDENT OUTOOtffiS 

1. tfeasures y 

« 

Your Opinion (7-12) . Utilized at varying grade levels in Qulncy add 
Reidsville, this XI fcert- type survey instrument was designed to assess the 
attitudes of junior high students (grades 7-8) toward sex role stereotyping 
and equity-related Issues. The version employed was Adapted from the Atti" - 
tudes Toward Non-traditional Career Scale in Fredell Bergs trom, Project Eve , 
1977. Students rate their reactions to selected ideas and statements on a 
5-point scale ranging from ''strongly agree" to "strongly disagree. 

Adapted Career Commitment Inventory (7-12) , This attitudlnal scale» 
utilized at the Quincy site, was developed in 1975 by Elaine Kotcher and 
revised by AIR. The original Kotcher inventory was adapted from the Life^ 
Style Index by Shirley Angrist, Two versions, one for boys and one for 
girls, attempt to measure career commitment. The revised female instrument 
consists of 7 Likert-format items appropriate for use with Junior and senior 
high school students. The male adaptation is Identical except that it asks 
the boys to rate- the Importance to girls of a cluster of life activities. 
Qulncy constructed four measures from this scale—a career Interest index, 
family interest index, approved female career interest index and an approved 
female family interest index (the latter two for male respondents only). ^ 

The High School/Secondary Student (^estionnaires (8, 10-12) > ?wo ques- 
tionnaires which focus on occupations and activities were administ^ed in 
Lincoln County — the Secondary Student Questionnaire (grades 1(H12) lind a 
more abbreviated version entitled the "High School Student Questionnaire.'' 
The latter consists of 17 statements with which stud^ts are asked to agree 
or disagree, ei titer ''strongly*' or '•somewhat*" The fonaer includes additional 
questions concerning different role groups' and institutions* participation 
in and encouragement of ^occupational, academic, and athletic equity. 

Perceptions of Sex Equity in Schools (7, 11,) . This instrument was 
d^loped in 1981 at the Clenter for Instructional Research and Curriculum 
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- Evaluation, at the Oalveraity of Illliiols» by Profesaor Robert Stake. Its 
purpose ts to aaaesa perceptlona of the clloate of opinion surrounding sex 
equity in the school district and of the dei&onstration projects' impact upon 
students, 'project faculty, and faculty colleagues* The questionnaire con* 
slsts of 14 itema» including Likert-type scales, yes/no questions, and open- 
ended questions* In Broward County, middle and high school students were 
assessed tri-roekly. 

Secondary Student Questionnaire (Grades 7-12). In Tucson, a new Instru- ^ 
ment was constructed from itras on scales used in previous years^(i»e., the 
Your Opinion, Your Future, and Student Perception scales}* Several items 
were extracted from each and combined to form a new questionnaire* The items 
selected included questions alnmt wtwther or not students felt sex was or 
should be a factor in determining an individual^ activities or plans, ques- 
tions about the students* own plans for the future, and questions regarding 
observations of sex-^ole stereotyping in others. ,In addition, it included 
four items from the Rotte Locus of Control scale (a wide^f«*used social- 
psychological scale designed to assess individiuals* seli^^steem) • The 
resulting questionnaire contained 25 multiple-choice Items* 

Collection of Course &irollawnt and OtMr Quantitative Iteta* An 
uno b trusive method for fi^asuring project imp^t is to examine euro 1 Imen t 
figures and other quantitative data available within the school system* At 
the Keldsville site, course enrollments in vocational education and advanced 
sciemre Snd math courses were examined for the yeara 1979-82 for shifts in 
male/female percentiages* 

2. Outcomes ^' 

Although the Instninents administered at each site differed In many 
respects, each attempted to measure attitudes about sex-role stereotyping on ^ 
topics related to occupations, family, education, recreation and careers. 
The questionnaire to which Tucson students and Reldsvllle tesponded also 
attempted to Identify areas in whilteh students noticed behaWoral changes In 
others. The junior high f iadiiiift<t are mixed and ate^ dlTCusaed by site. The 
decline in pro-equity scores of seventh grade high-involved students in 
Reldsvllle parallels the drop of the fifth and sixth graders, and for the 
same reasons. In addition, a4»ihlstratlve support at tfc» Junior high level 
deteriorated with the transfer of key advocttes. In Qulncy, the project vet- 
erans in the seventh and eighth grades aade aodest Changes toward equity but 
the new students and the control groups both shifted toward stereotypic atti- 
tudes. Analysis by gender revealed that females became more interested in 
careers and less interested in establishing fiMrtliee loMdiately after cbm- 
pletli« their education. Males tended to feel just the opposite when consid- 
^ering roles for wOTMp— aore family oriented and less career oriented. The 
• *Quincy fiiulings led tOxSOne speculation about the trend towrd equity among 
the students who were experietuslng their first yea/ of the project. They 
note an increase in '"conflict" that accoopaxtlss the shift toiprd equity— the 
V pushes and pulls felt by older students as they begin to learn about options. 

Lincoln County project students in the eighth grade responded to a 
higher percentage of pro-eqoity items than their counterparts la low-involved 
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schools. The pattern held from 1979 to 1983, and males scored higher (11 
out of 13) than females (8 out of 13). 

High school students in L^oln County (Grades 10 and 12) selected a 
higher proportion of pro-equltl^esponses than counterparts In low^lnvolved 
schools. The differences betwien pr^ect and low-Involved students was less 
among tenth grade students than twelfth grade students. Comparison among 
similar groups from 1979 to 1983 were mixed. Tenth-grade males were margin- 
ally more equitable than females but the scores of project students were not 
encouraging. They selected pro-equity responses on only one-half of the 
items. Among the twelfth grade males, pro-equity scores declined during the 
project and feoAles made pro-equity choices on only one-half the items, same 
as the tenth grade females. J ^ 

Reldsville tenth and twelfth grade cohorts became increasingly more 
equitable in their attitudes toward sex-i»ies during the project. A sample 
of students (Gradejs 6-12) completed a qu^tlN^naire which measured percep- 
tions of teacher behavior. Many indicated that "none or very few" of their 
teachers treated students inequitably. For Instance, 65 percent responded 
that few teachers separate girls and boys for class activities or projects- 
More than 40 percent indicated that none or very few teachers used sexist 
labels (e.g., policeman instead of police officer). Over one-half stated 
that few teachers /discuss gender or race discrimination Issues. Thei|p is 
room for Improvement . 

i 

Again this /year, Reldsville continued to examine 1979-1983 enrollments 
In vocational education and advanced math and science classes. As in prev- 
ious years slrtte the project began, females rather than males were more 
likely to enroll in courses traditionally dominated by the other sex; the 
exception occurs in exploratory home economics and typing. Last year, male 
enrollment increased in advanced home economics. Female enrollment increased 
in five vo<*atlonal courses and four math and science classes. The project 
has made difference in this area. 

The Tucson project appears to have had some impact on students* attl" 
tudes and behaVlors at the secondary level. Project students generally 
believe that sex should not be a factor in Individuals' activities and 
plans, although it often is an influence. Looking toward the future, 
project females and males also tend to be less differentiated terms of 
self confidence and educational expectations than are high school students 
in general. The project students appear to be aware of the sex-role stereo- 
typing as it occurs in,the classroom and, a less extent, outside the class- 
room. Further, they report many more instances of equitable than stereotypic 
practices in the project classroom. Data from previous years of the project 
as well as data from other, national, surveys of high school students, 
provide some additional support for .these conclusions. 

The primary emphasis for the middle and high school tri-weekl^ 'surveying 
in Broward County was to discern changes in what students might notice as 
differential treatment for boys and girls by the teachers. The students 
were tested over time. Sixth grade students were tested again in the seventh 
and eighth grades on the same items. Tenth grade students were tested again 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, IWo of several items on this matter of 
differential treatment were: 
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Do girls have &»>re privileges than boys in your classroom? 
Yes No 

Do boys have more privileges than girls in your classroom? 
Yes No 

Approxiaately half of all the students saw differential privilege. 
Those vho did 9 sav disproportionate privilege 9K>re for girls than boys. The 
number who reported boys havii^ mor€ri»lvi leges than gir^^ decreased slightly 
during the three years. Ttese cfaangeslindicate some amreness of sex dis- 
crimination on the part of the students during the; three years. From inter- 
views and observations it was evident that students were becoming more aware 
of discriminatory conditions. They also were Incoming aware of some of the 
steps taken to decrease unequal treatment. 

The responses in the above item are interesting in relation to the 
responses to the following item: 

Do you telieve that beys and girls have ^ual chances to^get a good 
education in this school? / 

Most of the youngsters saw no major sex discrimination in these schools. 
Having an equal chance to get a good education seemed to bfe different from 
having privileges. Perhaps the students thought of privileges as something 
more like being teacher's pet. 

The percentages of students seeing equal chances for boys and girls 
getting a good education did drop at Nova Middle school. For a studept body, 
a pattern of discrimination awareness developed over time. First some aware- 
ness of discrimination » then an increase in that awareness. As action fol- 
lowed by a drop possibly indicated a belief that changes were being made to 
eliminate discrimination. The pattern for liova is developed over three years 
tlme» for the Ring students the pattern begins as It did for Nova. 

Students were also queried more directly about discussions of sex equity 
in their classrocK&s. Apparently there was an ^crease in talk about sex 
equity education in Nova Middle school and the Ring Middle schools as a 
result of the project, as imi'icated in the following item: 

Is there talk in your classrooms about girls learning to do work 
usually done by men? 

Is thisre talk in your classrooms about boys learning to do work 
usually done by won^n? i 

Broadtining the scope of careers across traditional sex related limits was 
clearly recognised by the students during, the three years. It appears that 
more attention was given to Increasing girls' opportunities than boys* by 
discussion of gender-related limits on career opportunities. 

Students In these demonstration schools were learning about sex equity. 
Very few could Iw said to have a deeper onderstai^ittg of equity, hat they 
were becoalns increasli^ly aware through the efforts of the project. 
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C. SUMMARY OP STUDENT OUTCOMES ' « 

w 

Overall findings generally correspond to those In previous years. All 
sites report a higher degree of success among elementary students than either 
junior high or high school students.* We seem to be effective in shifting 
* the sex role attitudes of young people toward vider opportunities for both 
men and women. Students now view roles related to occupations, housekeeping, 
parenting, and classroom activities as suitable for both sexes. At aoae 
sites, the female students voice such opinions more strongly than jtbe m^le 
students. Younger students seem 8»re inclined toward equity. However, those 
sites which examined the trei^s of project veterans have some evidence that 
suggests a ceiling effect in the extent to which pro-equity sentiment occurs* 
We did not find much additional gain when students continued to be exposed 
to project teachers. We do not know whether or not a decline takes place 
when students have no exposure to project persoitael. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that former project students tend to notice differet«:es in teacher 
behaviors and call attention to non'-e qui table treatment from new teachers. 

In the upper grades, project students tend to display less bias than 
non-project students but the gap between the* two groups begins to narrow. 
Although some sites report a slight edge in favor of the project students in 
high school, the findings are mixed. At one site,. sex role attitudes of 
high sctool students did not appreciably differ between project and non- 
project participants. Some intermediate students regressed to stereotypic 
notions. Again, when gender differences appear, females seem to be more 
disposed to equitable concepts. For example, they want to delay having fam- 
ilies and consider career opportunities. Males do not agree with ttem. 
Some malcsj though, are moving away from the* negative, stereotypic responses. 
Upper level students may be less prone to equity, or they may be less 
amenable to change. The use of several measures used to assess different 
variables suggests caution in global statements. We, of course, do not know 
whether or not project effects will hold as the pro-equlto elementary 
students continue through the educational system. ^ 

Many speculate about the equity-related differences by age and grade. 
One Idea presented in the project documents concerns the degree of exposure 
to the project. ,We are more sticcesful when the treatment is most intense. 
Elementary school children spend moat of the day with their tenchers, who In 
turn exert a stroi^ influeiKe on their pupils. As students progress through 
the system, these Influences both change and broaden. Secondary teachers 
share responsibility for instructing students; most teachers spend about 3-5 
hours class time per week per student, fecondary students Influence one 
another; opinions and feelings are well formed at this stage of their lives. 
They often report their peers to be less supportive of sex equity than the 
teaching staff. 

Thfe findings also suggest that something is happening among non-project 
students— whether they have observed resources, participated in schpol-wide 
events, spoken wltii others involwd in the projects etc. They too i^eem to 

*This outcome holds for all implementation years. 
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be conscious of equity Is^sues. Given tWe system-wide exposure of the proj- 
ect, auch findings are nAt surprising and ought to be welcosedl ^ 

D. FACULTY OUTCOMES / 
1. Measures j / 

Faculty Equit^* Activities Questionnaire . At the end of the school 
year, Seidsvllle fiiaculty coapleted a questionnaire concerning project impact 
upon their teaching ne^odsi claasrooa practices, and how they felt about 
their project. /Eight contexts for lapleiMnting equity were highlighted In 
this Instruments aaterlals, language, classrooo seating arrangements, . 
assignment of itudent responsibilities, structuring of assignments and 
activities, bulletin boards and displays, choice of supplementary materials, 

and student ^dvlsement. 

/ 

Faculty Questionnaire . A specially designed questionnaire attempted to 
assess tl^ extent to which FOGJS faculty supported and were involved in 
incorporating equity into their Instruction, the extent to which their 
colleagues were becoming supiHjrtive and invblwd, and the extent to which 
they perceived Btuaants to erfilblt more equitable tehavlors and attitudes. 
Project teachers and non-project teachers in project schools as well as a 
sample of non-project faculty in non-project schools wre sampled. 
• 

Teaching Staff and Administrator (^lestlonnalre. In Lincoln County, 
teachers, counselors, building and district administrators responded to items 
about a variety of equity issues, perceived project impact, and district and 
community coimitment to sex equity. 

Teacher and Administrator Interviews . Teachers and principals who par- 
tic lpated~rT"tha'"Qulnc7TroJ^ to learn: additional 
Information on the nature and extant of building Involvement; how people 
felt about specific program components i whether or not teachers noted changes 
in their plassrooms ( then Compared , with student responses); and what recom- 
mendations these participants had for future similar programs. 

Sii^s of Progress . The Raldsvllle site employed this technique to note 
positive signs of program impact within the school system. A set of inci- 
dents centering on five educational domains (course enrollment, employment, 
staff development, curricula, atMi extracurricular activities) were deemed as 
indicative of project success. 

2. Outcomes ' 

These multiple sources of data produced information about project 
effects on school district faculty that differ' very little from last year's 
findings. In general, the projects explored the extent to which equity 
resources are being used and whether faculty instructlooal practices reflect 
equitable principles. All sites have provided ample resources to the dis- 
trict. Some buildings have Inventories of WEBA and other equity materials 
selected by the teachers; other dlstrlct-wldo teacher centers or libraries 
may house the materials which educators may check-out. A high pro|«>rclon of 
district/project teachers report having used the materials. 
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Observations and responses to specific questions about changed practices 
tell us that teachers are making an effort to design class activities that 
treat the sexes fairly^ Some observers noticed that the intentions are 
stronger Aan the behaviorst but they comment that changing long-^standing 
practices will not be achieved overnight. 

But evidence does exist that faculty are not\only aware of equity 
issues, their classroom behaviors are changing in ways such as the followrhg: 

• faculty attend workshops that address equit^ issues and 
practices; ^ 
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teachers modify these equity resources to meet, their appro-* 
priate classroom needs (especially elementary faculty); 

teachers alter segregated practices such as groiiping or 
seating asslgrmients to Integrate class activitie^; \ 

son^ faculty have taken steps to enlighten their colleagues 
about the importance of equity and how equitable practices^ 
may be implemented in their classes; \^ 

• faculty share their equity materials with their colleagues; 

• faculty identify how obstacles to equity can be faced in 
their districts and hav^ taken steps toward reducing those 
barriers; ^ 

• faculty encourage female students to assume leadership 
responsibilities, to consider preparing for jobs and careers 
in nontradltional occupations, and to enroll in science and 
math classes; and 

• faculty adopt non-sexist language as well as assisting others 
^ to do the same. 

Because this year marked the end of a t^ree-year implefflientation, we 
were interested in learning aCbout the overall impact on faculty, administra^ 
tors and other educators. Projects discussed this topic In their evaluation 
reports for the third year. Excerpts from these reports are briefly summar- 
ized below. 



a. Relclsville . Implementing educatipnal equity in Reidsville ijivolved 
incorporating\equity materials into existing aducj^tional programs and activ^ 
ities via medfla resource personnel, staff development sessions, faculty 
meetings, individual contacts, and newsletters. The evidence indicates that 
educational equity is becoming a reality in the Reidsville City School 
System. A member of the visitation team from OCR coimented that the Reids- 
ville City School System was five times, ahead of most districts and that the 
school system had moved beyond compliance. A survey of faculty members 
showed that teachers spent an average of 17 hours in inservlce training on 
educational equity. Many teachers fu>ted that as a result of the inservlce 
training and the project in general, their classroom l^havlor had changed. 
For example, they were less likely to assign responsibilities to students 
based on sex of the student, and they were less likely to use sexist 
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language. Additional evidence that educational equity Is being Implemented 
Is that a large percent of teachers surveyed indicated that they had used 
equity materials. Teachers now seem more aware of the damaging effects of 
treating boys and girls differently, and a majority of them have begun to 
help create a more equitable school environment. Indeed, approximately 60 
percent of the teachers, 83 percent of the staff, and all of the counselors 
reported that they attempt to eliminate sex-role stereotyping whenever 
possible. 

There is additional evidence to suggst that educational equity will 
not Mill by the wayside once funding stops, but is instead becoming institu- 
tionalized in the Seidsville school system. For example, a newly developed 
course, entitled "Occupational and Living Skills," is being added to the 
high school vocational education curriculum. The course, which, is being 
funded with local vocational education funds, will help female and fl»le stu- 
dents learn to recognize die llmltatlona imposed by stereotyping and will 
help them develop s£ills to expand their career and life options. Students 
will be taught goal setting and life planning skills, interpersonal skills, 
and skills for vocational and career development (e.g., use of tools and ^ 
machines, job Interviewing skills, care). 

Other factora that Increase the likelihood of equity re'mainlng an 
Important and viable issue in Reldsvllle schools are (1) an established cadre 
of trained and highly motivated teachers and central office staff, (2) sup- 
port from the Community Advisory Conaaittee, (3) the establishment of annual 
events such as Women's History, Week and Susan B. Anthony's Birthday, and (4) 
a permanent full-time administrator who is committed to removing bsrrlers to, 
equal educational opportunity. Furthermore, several principals and the 
school superintendent responde* in a survey that they plan to continue sup- 
porting and promoting educational equity by providing necessary materials, 
by enforcing laws and policies to ensure equity, by keeping equity in the 
forefront so as to be reminded of its importance, by setting a good .example 
for others, and by establishing an oversight coamlttee on educational equity. 

b. Lincoln County — 1979 vs. 1983— Ameachers. Teachers in 1983 were 
more likely than teachers in 1979 to make pro-equity responses on 11 of 13 
items. Less than half the teachers at either point in time agreed that they 
would like to learn more about sex equity goals, but only one fourth of the- 
teachers in 1983 agreed. It may be that most teachers already ^elt'tt^py had 
adequate trainli« in sex equity goals. Teachers at both points in time also 
tended to agree that the distribution of men and women in various job* in the 
district was not equitable, and they were more likely to feel that way in 
1983 than in 1979. This may reflect an increased level of awareness rather 
than any real chaise in Job distribution. 

Site vs. Low- Involved Schools — 1983. Teachers at site schools made 
more pro-equity responses on eight of the 13 items thap^eachers at 
low-involved schools. The majority of teachers at both types of schools 
reported using special materials in tl»ir classes to promote s^ equity, 
although 'teachers at low-involved schools were soa»what more likely to say 
so. Slightly less than half the teachers in both groups felt that sex role 
stereotypes were firmly etitrenched in the community, that people were not 
really aware of Title IX legi«latio«v,,^a^ that people don' t know what to do 
about cases of sex discrimination. 
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1979 vs. 1983--A11 Administrators . Administrators^ were more likely 
to make pro-equity responses in 1983 than in 1979 on 80 percent of the ques- 
tionnaire items, they were more likely to report that sex equity had real 
support in the community., that there was equal emphasis on boys* and girls' 
sporty, and that they use4 special materials in their buildings to promote 
sex equity. 

c- Qulncy . T^^e staff reached several ftoncluslons based on faculty and 
principal interview data, in conjunction with the students* attitude test 
scores. These observations are made within the context of major aspects of 
thfe program In the past year, and-^Toajor factors that may have Influenced the 
observed results* ^ 




Workshop* Direct contact betjween program staff and teachers took 
place in workshops* Evidence Indicated that, the workshops were , 
very successful In a numl^r of ways and that few were required to 
be effective. ' 



Resource Materials . Based on these interviews, it is difficult* to 
evaluate systematically the content, attractiveness, and usefulness 
of the resource materials. Some teachers had used and liked them/ 
Distribution problems were common, since distribution was depend^t 
on the efforts of the building liaison. 




/ 

The Building Event. *^ A building event, to be planned and carried 
out by the school's Equity Action Team, was an important feature of. 
Project Inter^Action.. . In our sample, the two elementary schools did 
ave building events, and the two junior high schools did not. The 
vidence suggested to us that a properly planned and executed builds 
Ing event could have a real impact on the attitudes and perceptions 
of students* and staff alike. 

« Program Structure . The program in the final year relied heavily on 
local control, as Implemented by volunteer program participants: 
first, the building liaisons primarily, and second, the Equity 
Action Teams. It was striking to note how differently the program 
fupctioned in each of the four schools, jinder this sytstem of local 
autonomy, the function of the building liaisons was critical and 
proved' to be too much responsibility ' on an overburdened or unwill- 
ing participant. 'The principal's role in the school is very impor- 
tant in determining the project functions and tke atmosphere in 
which it functions. Our data reflect this. Two schools with very 
active principals show definite program effects. 

A social structural factor that must have affected the program oper- 
ation this year as well as last was the massive "reorganization of schools 
which led to many teachef lay-offs. The (Closing of elementary schools and 
change from a junioi: high (grades 7-8) to middle school (grades 6-8) system 
had clearly created many personnel and other changes at the junior high 
level. This probably made it hanler for the Eqtiity program to function, as 
a program, at t^e middle schcfol level. At the same tima, the transferring 
of tMRykajil^^kroughout the system seeos to have had the accidental side 
fef f gc t '^BmM1|clL^^ dispersal of equity ideas, via teachers and pifinclpals 
who had^^Pi^^^hEtiosen to participate in the program. 
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d. Tucson Faculty Survey . At the conclusion o^ the second implementa- 
tion year, we comadnted that FOCUS faculty continued to hold comparable sex- 
role attitudes to their nonh^roject counterparts — ^both groups scored between 
85 and 90 percent on unbiased responses. However, during exposure to and 
participation In projefct activities, FOCUS teachers increased drama tically 
in their own efforts to promote equity in and out of tjheir classes and to . 
notice whether or not similar activities take place among th&ir colleagues. 
We noted an increasing level of involvement among non-proJecV faculty in 
project schools throughout the year. FOCUS faculty made extensive use of 
project resources, talked to other faculty and administrators about the 
project, created their own "ideas" for activities and demonstrated materials 
to others. Staff believed the FOCUS faculty not only "adopted" project 
ideals but began to broker them among their colleagues. 

Our interest at the conclusion of the project was to answer the 
following qu^^ions: 

/ . ■ > ^ * 

• To what extent are FOOTS and Son-R>CUS faculty supportive of 
efforts to incorporation of equity into tl^ir instruction? 

• To what extent and in what ways do FOOTS faculty and their col- 
leagues seek to incorporate equity into thetr instructlon?- 

• To what exte^fhi FOOTS faculty and their colleagues perceive 
thel^ students to disregard gender In tl»lr activities and 
plans? 

The overwtelmii^ laajority of the FOCUS, teachers felt that incorpor- 
ating equity into Inetructlon was very important. Interestingly,. non-FOOTS 
teachers in FOOTS sclfools also- endorsed the incorporation of equity into 
instruction, with nearly three-fourths indicating they felt this was very 
important" and no teachers Indicating that it wa^ "not important." All of 
these non-FOCTS teachers It^licated that they had heard of the FOOTS program, 
and thus had some exposure to its objectives. Teachers In non-FOOTS schools, 
on the other hind, 'were not as supportive, with only 38X believing that 
equity was "very important;" an additional 54t, however, felt that it was 
moderately important. 

FOOTS and non-FOOTS faculty alike tended to indicate that teachers 
in their schcKsls were Iwcomlim more aware of educational equity, and that 
.district administrators were'Decomlng more supportive of this goal. These 
retults suggest that the FOOTS program may wll have hid some effect on the 
attitudes toward educational equity of other teachers in the FOOTS school^. 
Further, they provide same evidence of impact of the program on attitudes of 
both faculty and administrators. 

• All Qf the FOOTS faculty reported- attending FOOTS workshops and 
other equity events and using resources provided by FOOTS. Interestingly, 
sizeable prbportlons of t^ie non-FOOTS fatuity In the FOOTS schools (from 311 
to 41Z) also indicated Engaging in these actlvitiee, while only 23% of the 
faculty fro® non-FOOTS schools reported attending FOOTS workshops or using 
FOOTS materials. Ifcwie of this latter group reported attending any other 
equity events. 
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Similar findings Are observed in respondents' ccwrcnts regarding 
efforts by faculty in general in their schools. POCOS and non-Ft)CUS teachers 
from the FOCUS schools generally indicated that each of the seven activities 
specified went on either "a little" or, ''a lot" in their schools; no more 
than five (6.5X) of <^the 76 teachers surveyed indicated that a given activity 
didn't happen at all In their school. Five of the seven activities (parti* 
cipatlng in FOCDS events » talking to colleagues atK>ut educational equity » 
attending in-services on equity, sharing ideas and resources with others, 
and communicating with students about equity), were described by a majority 
of the teachers in FOCUS schools a^ occurring "a lot.- Faculty from the 
non-FOCUS schools, on the other hand, tended to Indicate that these activi- 
ties were carried out only a little, if at all, in their schools. The only 
activities reported to occur "a lot** were sharing idea and resources with 
others (8Z), communicating with students about equity (23%), and developing 
equity materials (8Z). r ^ 

These data indicia that not only Is considerable attention being 
paid to Incorporating equity into Instruction in the FOCUS schools, this 
effort is considerably greater than that occurring In the non-FOCUS* schools. 
Moreover, both non-FOCUS and FOCUS facta ty alike are aware of this effort, 
and many of the non--R)CUS faculty in the FOCUS schools appear to have parti-^ 
clpated in the FOQJS program activities, as well as other events having to 
do with educational equity. ^ 

The faculty survey also sought teachers' observations regarding stu^ 
dents' attitudes toward sex-role equity — specifically, the extent to which 
students were .beginning to disregard gender in various kinds of decisions. 
Teachers in the FOCUS schools were consistently more likely (and often sub- 
stantially so) to indicate that gender was becoming less of a factor in stu- 
dents* decisions. Tte areas with the greatest gap between .FOCUS and non- 
FOCUS schools were signing up for classes, planning postsecondary education, 
and choosing a career. In each of those instances, over half^^aln as many 
faculty from the FOCUS schools as froiii the non-FOCUS' schools reported that 
gender was becoming a less Important factor among their students. Differ- 
ences between the FOCUS and non-FOOJS faculty within FOCUS schools, however, 
were slight. The^e results should be viewed with some caution, however, as 
In several instances over 7SSL of the respondents did not answer the question 
or answered "don't know" or "not applicable." 

Taken together, the results from the faculty survey Indicate that 
the program has succeeded In affecting the attitudes and behaviors not only 
of the- participating faculty but also of 'their colleagues In the same school. 
Pronounced differences are observed between the responses of the FOOTS and 
Non-FOOTS faculty In the FOCUS schools and those of the faculty In the 
Non-FO€llS schools. These differences are consistently greater than those 
observed between the two groups of faculty in the FOCUS schools. The greater 
similarity between the FOOTS and Non-FOOTS faculty In the FOOTS schools sug- 
gests that the impact of the FOOTS program has spread beyond those faculty 

directly Involved. 

♦ 

e. Broward Cod^ty. Three areas of Impact among the faculty are 
reported in this sciction: nercelved- need for sex equity; teacher activism 
with respect to sex equity;^ and accomplishment « 



• Percelvftd need. During the three-year iwplemantation phase, 
most teachers (61Z) indicated, at all grade levels (elementary, 
Diddle and secondary schools), that sex role stereotyping was -not a 
problem in their schools. The remaining responses revealed that 
36Z saw ''sotBewhat" of a problem and 3% said sex role ster^typing 
was a "large" problem, although teachers and principals supported 
the goal of sex equity (90% and 805t respectively).. Wh6n asked whe- 
ther or not sex discrimination interfered with students* .good, edu- - 
cation, more Project teachers th*J Broward teachers reported greater 
awareness, of this phenomnon as an obstacle. The Project concludes 
that teachers see "sex equity is important as a priittiple but not a 
major problea, not soaethix^ to get very excited over," 

• Teacher activism. Wten asked wlwt edtM:ators were doing about 
sex equity, atout half of the teachers (both Project and non- 
Project) reported some action in trying to eliminate sex role ster- 
eotyping. Differences between the t%!o groups emerged when asked to 
comment on their colleagues' concern with the issue: fewer Project 
teachers saw ii»lifference among their peers than their non-Project 
counterparts • This reponse can be interpreted both negatively and 
positively, but when corroborated with other data at an actively 
participating Project school, the staff believes that the school 
educators (because of several influences) "embraced the work of the 
nearby Project school." 

• « AccomplislBBent . Evaluation data suggest that the Project has 
^erfovBBd credibly on a number of dimensions such as adjusting goals 
to circumstances, creating little trauma, work accomplshed, quality 
of effort, increased awareness in what needel to be done, changes in 
conditions and Impact on participants. Survey data consistently 
show that awareness increased and that new responses were being 
learned. The staff describes workshop participants as "sensitized 
/ to equity issues, and that it happened early in the implementation 

phase. Although teachers appear to be "sensitized," they reported 
that students* awareness took more time. Overall, teachers in 
Project schools were much more aware of sex discrimination in their 
' schools than non-Project teachers. 

We now turn to some observations about project accomplishments during 
the entire three-year implementation phase. 
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THE LEGACY 



At the end of the second implementation year, we noted that a critical 
question, whan the demonstrations ceased to receive federal support, would 
be the future of educational equity in the schools that hosted the projects. 
Our answer focuses on three areas of impact — the classroom, the school, and 
the district. 

The c lay room . We view the major thrust of the demonstration projects 
as 8 1 af f , de veiopTOn t efforts. „ The interventions stressed improving instruc- 
tional practices so as to create s»>re equitable le^^ming environments: 
teacher participation ranged from planning project goals to sharing new 
kntMfledge and expertise with other educators in and out of their school. 
Such new roles did not necessarily proTOtei the teaclier out of the classroom 
(ad frequently happens) but expanded the Instructional functions of the job. 
Those who chose to becoro peer trainers found it imsenbely i:ewarding. Proj- 
ect teachers possess sex-fair and sex-affirmative resources which they have 
adapted to their own class actlvitieis and which tlwy share with others. 
They also see their environment with a new perspective atf they transfer 
equitable principles to situations outside the classroom. One difference" 
between involvement in this and other educational innovations is that 
teachers report both personal and professional changes in tl»ir lives. 
Such feelings will not disappear when the project ends. 

The classroom environment has improved: the physical, social, and edu- 
cational climate reflects an emphasis on fairness in areas such as bulletin 
boards and in grouping males and females to perform class tasks and activi- 
ties. In an atmosphere that encourages cooperation and sharing among all 
students, many teachers report fewer disciplinary actions and a reduction in 
tension. Students who work togetheY?share what they know and learn, and 
help to teach others.. Competition is replaced by cooperation. 

9 ■ ^ 

The elementary students appear to break away from sex-role stereotyping 

attitudes and behaviors more quickly and trot^tedramatically than secoiuia'ry 
students. We still do not know the extent to which such newly acquired . 
knowledge will last but we do know that it carries over from one school year 
to the next. We recognize that as students grow, they change. They ^^^^ 
are exposed to a myriad of influences. Some secoiuiary students have maSe^ 
career and educational choices based on ability rather than gender as a cri- 
terion for participation. Many also have altered their traditional views 
toward female roles withih the family and as employees in the labor force. 
We noticed the biggest changes among the female students. Our speculations 
and obsepvations about the differei»:es in Impact across grade levels £^ature 
such variables as length of exposure to the project during a school day (an 
entire day contrasted with a class period), teacher characteristics, and , the 
less demanding options and conflicts among younger students. 

The school , improved teacher performance l^neflta the school t espe- 
cially when several teachers frcm owe school join the project. These gc'oups 
within a school planned and orchestrated- events which were involved and were 
open to everyone in the school and the community. Project teachers developed 
a sense of identity which was c(»mtunicated in places such as the teachers' 
lounge where nonproject faculfy listened aiui often asked questions about 
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equity issues and other aspects of Involvement. Several consequences 
emerged: pro ject^culty sharpened their own notions about educational 
equity aa they ekplained thew to others; the number of users of equity re- 
sources and participants In workshops from a particular school increased; 
resources were shared among the faculty; and the commitment to equity among 
the original group seemed to deepen. 

The building environment reflected the pres^ce of the pr9ject8. Dis- 
plays in the halls, playground activities, and ^chool-wlde events such as 
women's history week or a career week receive everyone's attention, and will 
continue. Some events were noticed within the district and within the com- 
munity which typically resulted In good press for the school. 

The district. An important legacy we leave to the districts is the 
expanded awareness of equity as an educational issue and many examples of 
how it can be Incorporated into district operations. These projects began 
when equity wa^ vaguely defined, little understood, and often viewed within 
a political context and tte attempt to ratify the Equal Rights Amendment. 
We were careful to avoid fbntroversy and work within the educational struc- 
ture by relating our activities to ongoing efforts in areas such as staff 
development and training, existing resources and curriculum guides, and 
negotiated agreements between administrators and faculty. Our attempt was 
to integrate the principles of equity and demonstrate that the innovations 
we offered could lead to an improved school agenda. 

The overall approach drew on the existing research and prior knowledge 
of all the contracting agencies in working on other federal educational Ini- 
tiatives. We tried to benefit from the experiences of others and blend the 
lessons into a practical implementation strategy. We hope the districts 
which participated in these demonstration projects will apply these experi- 
ences as they Implement other educational innovations. 



I Our ovetall goal was to institutionalize educational equity in our host 
districts. We believe the principles of equity have been incorporated 
throughout the systems and that continuation of these efforts is not linked 
to district financial resources. Project labels were temporary conveniences 
and not designed to survive. These priiwlpleswere tied, not to equity per 
se, but to educational excellence. 
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